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ee JUNE third, 1935, the City Council passed a resolution authorizing Mayor Max A. 
Templeton to appoint a City Plan Commission. The Mayor appointed the following 
citizens: Messrs. Harry L. Conrad, Kenneth C. Black, H. Lee Bancroft, Otto E. Eckert and 
Samuel C. Jacka. 

The City entered into a contract with Harland Bartholomew, City Plan Engineer of 
Saint Louis, Missouri, on December thirty-first, 1936, for a comprehensive City Plan for 
Lansing. Mr. Bartholomew had prepared the original City Plan Report in 1921. The State of 
Michigan cooperated by retaining Mr. Bartholomew to prepare a master plan for Capitol 
Building development which has been adopted as part of the City Plan and is incorporated 
herein. 

The Commission was constantly in consultation with the City Planner. 
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EARLY two decades have elapsed since the original City Plan was drawn. 

Many changes and developments have taken place during that time and 
the Plan has been in constant use during this growth of the City. However, the 
industrial, commercial and institutional growth of Lansing has been so great 
that it was considered necessary to bring the Plan up-to-date and make it con- 
sistent with modern developments. This has been done and it is this new Com- 
prehensive Plan that we herein present. 


To meet the growing demands of Lansing will require the constant attention of 
a City Plan Commission and it is therefore recommended that the City Council 
adopt an ordinance providing for the appointment of such a Commission under 
the State Planning Act. | 


The State of Michigan has fully cooperated financially and otherwise, in mak- 
ing this report possible for which the City Plan Commission wishes to express 
their appreciation. The greatest benefit can be had from the Plan only by the 
fullest cooperation between the State and City governments. By following the 
development of State buildings as suggested herein Lansing will be a Capital 
of which the State will be proud and in which its citizens will be glad to live. 


A comprehensive plan must lay down broad principles that will guide, but 
not hamper, a growing city. The following pages offer carefully worked out 
suggestions along these lines which we recommend be adhered to as closely 


as possible. 
Nha Lew plete Mayor 


Jb OSecha 


City Plan Commission. 
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Letter ot Transmittal 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
November, 1937 
City Plan Commission 
Lansing, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


We are pleased to submit herewith our report on the compre- 
hensive city plan for Lansing. Past growth and present conditions 
are portrayed by various maps and tables, and these are supple- 
mented by recommendations for the future development of this city. 


The many improvements that have been made in accordance 
with the city plan of 1921 clearly indicate the benefits that can be 
obtained from a definite planning program. Cities are not static. 
Replacements or repairs are constantly being made and new fa- 
cilities are consistently being developed. The comprehensive city 
plan should be the basis for all readjustments of existing facilities, 
while the development of new facilities can be made in a manner 
that will insure efficiency and economy if the plan is used. 


The objective of this city plan is to provide for the most satisfac- 
tory living and working conditions for all citizens. To this end it is 
important that as many citizens of Lansing as possible become ac- 
quainted with this plan, in order that they may give support to 
wisely conceived public improvements. A well informed group of 
citizens will be the strongest bulwark against thoughtless or unwise 
planning of public improvements. Lansing is now a most attractive 
and desirable city. By following a city plan such as proposed here- 
with, the city can continue to grow in such a way as to be still more 
attractive, and its residential and commercial areas more efficiently 
arranged and developed. Public economy may thus be promoted by 
avoiding the waste of haphazard growth. 


The work involved in the preparation of the comprehensive city 
plan has necessitated many contacts and the collection of much 
data from city, county, state and national governmental agencies, 
from various organizations, and from numerous individual citizens. 
All requests for information have met with courteous and prompt 
response, and we wish to take this opportunity to express our sin- 
cere appreciation for this excellent cooperation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW AND ASSOCIATES 
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Introduction 
OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF PLANNING 


HE daily life of each person in the city is 

concerned with some type of planning. We 
plan our homes, our factories, and even our 
various fields of endeavor. Groups of individuals 
plan successful projects, such as clubs, churches, 
and neighborhood or property owners organiza- 
tions. Similar foresight is seldom used, however, 
in the development of our larger home—the city. 

A city is a very complex organization involv- 
ing the relationship of many residential, business 
and industrial buildings with the facilities nec- 
essary to utilize these structures, and with educa- 
tional, recreational and protective develop- 
ments essential to community life. A plan is 
imperative to coordinate these complex re- 
lationships and to eliminate waste and ineffi- 
ciency. 

The city is the result of the activities of in- 
dividuals, of groups of individuals (such as 
private corporations and semi-public organiza- 
tions), and of public officials. The city plan is 
the base upon which all groups agree and unite 
to build a sound city. Such a plan, consistently 
followed, will eliminate hodgepodge develop- 
ment, ill-advised and inadequate facilities, and 
depreciated property values. 


The Elements of the City Plan 


The city is composed of man-made improve- 
ments. These include numerous types of private 
structures and public buildings, streets, trans- 
portation facilities, schools, parks, and utilities 
of various kinds. The character and arrange- 
ment of these determine whether living con- 
ditions—the major interest of all citizens—are 
good, fair or bad. 

Occasionally a plan is prepared for one or 
more of these physical elements, as, for example, 
a public school building program. Seldom, how- 
ever, do the plans for a single facility, such as 
schools, or streets or parks, fully comprehend 
the probable development of other related fa- 
cilities. Neither are such plans, if available at 
all, based upon the future growth and develop- 
ment of the entire city. Most of our planning is 


individualistic and short sighted. Our natural 
planning instinct must be extended into the 
larger realm of the entire city. 

A city plan is prepared by following a series of 
logical steps. First, the size of the existing city 
and its probable ultimate proportions must be 
determined. How much population can be ex- 
pected in the future and how much land area 
will this population require? Second, the general 
arrangement of the city must be determined, 
i.e., location and extent of each of the residential, 
commercial, and industrial districts. Third, 
decisions must be made regarding the location, 
character and size of the several physical ele- 
ments, such as schools, parks, streets and sewers 
necessary to serve the future city. Finally, broad 
general plans, various detailed plans, and cer- 
tain regulatory measures must be prepared. 
Each step involves compilation of data, determi- 
nation of facts and trends, and the making of 
decisions. The final plan shows a coordinated 
scheme with each element in proper relation 
to all other elements. 

The Factor of Scale in Planning the 
City. Earlier city plans overlooked the factor of 
scale or size of the city. Plans were based on an 
almost unlimited increase of population. Empha- 
sis was placed upon provisions for new growth 
rather than upon the gradual readjustment of 
existing development. Experience has indicated, 
however, that there are limits to population 
increase and therefore to the size of the city. 

Estimates must be made of the probable future 
population that can be expected within the city. 
Studies in several cities have provided statistics 
that will enable the determination of the amount 
of urban area necessary to accommodate this 
future population. Past trends and existing 
development will indicate how this future area 
will be generally divided into residential, com- 
mercial and industrial districts. 

These studies regarding the future size of the 
city will provide the general scale for the plan. 
By determining the distribution and density of 
the future population, a plan for public improve- 
ments can be made with confidence and ac- 
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Introduction 


curacy, since improvements that would become 
inadequate or would be unnecessarily large can 
be avoided. 

If the city plan is in scale with future needs of 
the community, public improvements can be 
easily planned in the order of their importance 
and public works programs for five or ten year 
periods can be undertaken within the normal 
limits of funds available for capital improvement. 
Few private corporations would expend large 
sums of money for permanent capital improve- 
ments without some reference to long term 
plans and programs. Obviously, a city should 
exercise the same foresight. 


How the City Plan Should Function 


To receive the greatest benefits from planning, 
the city must have some control over the various 
individuals and agencies that build the city. 

An Official Plan. The primary function of a 
plan commission is to make and adopt the city 
plan. Proposed improvements should be sub- 
mitted to the city plan commission for considera- 
tion before any final action is taken. If an im- 
provement conforms to the proposals of the 
plan, it can be approved and work started 
immediately. If it does not conform to the plan, 
the commission can suggest changes and re- 
visions, or it can recommend that no action be 
taken. Any such changes and revisions would be 
studied by the officials in charge of the project. 
If, however, the public officials still believed 
they should proceed according to their original 
proposals, they could do so by something more 
than a mere majority vote. This procedure does 
not give any legislative authority to the com- 
mission, but it does provide for careful consider- 
ation of the official plan of the city. 

Michigan has a modern city plan enabling act 
adopted in 1931. Under the provisions of this 
act the city of Lansing should create an official 
planning commission, adopt an official city plan, 
and follow a logical method of city development. 

Citizen Support. Maximum benefits are 
insured by wide public understanding and sup- 
port of the plan. If it is generally realized that the 
plan will benefit each individual, such support 
will be assured. Newspaper publicity, public 
addresses, pamphlets, and wide distribution of a 
printed report describing the city plan are 
methods of securing this interest and support. A 
large citizens’ organization, composed of repre- 
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sentatives of improvement associations and other 
groups, whose primary purpose is to support 
the execution of the plan, has been found 
effective. Children should also become familiar 
with the plan. Every school in Lansing should 
have a course concerning the planning of the 
city. This will insure future citizens being fa- 
miliar with the city’s problems and with methods 
of solving them. 


The Present City Plan 


Lansing has had a city plan since 1922. Many 
public improvements have been made in con- 
formity with this earlier plan, that have been 
beneficial to all citizens. Plate Number 1 
graphically shows the location, type, and 
prominent position of some of the more outstand- 
ing improvements. These improvements com- 
prise, among others, 6.9 miles of new streets 
(including the extension of Kalamazoo, Elm, 
Saginaw and Logan Streets); 300 acres of new 
parks (including Groesbeck and Red Cedar 
Golf Courses, additions to Potter Park, Scott 
Field, and improvements of the river banks); 
two new school sites of adequate area; nearly 
11,000 street trees have been planted and 
maintained since 1930; and a decided improve- 
ment has been made in the design of subdi- 
visions. All this has been done in conformity 
with, or as a result of, the city plan of 1922. 

Lansing also has a zoning ordinance that was 
adopted in 1927. Much undesirable develop- 
ment has been excluded from residential dis- 
tricts by the enforcement of the zoning regula- 
tions. At the same time, the city has experienced 
a large commercial and industrial development 
which indicates that zoning does not retard 
desirable growth but merely guides it along 
proper lines. While undesirable modifications 
and variations have been made, it is evident 
that the city would have a much greater amount of 
scattered and undesirable development if there 
had been no zoning regulations. 

In general, the city plan has assured full 
utilization from the improvements made in 
accordance therewith, has tended to stabilize 
property values, improve the health and welfare 
of the citizens, and also provide for both order- 
liness and improved appearance. The officials 
and boards responsible for thus preserving the 
character of the present city are to be congratu- 
lated on their wisdom and foresight. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Population 
INTRODUCTION 


CITY PLAN contains recommendations re- 

garding proposed improvements that will 
serve existing and future populations. Conse- 
quently, an analysis of the amount and distribu- 
tion of population should be the first step in the 
planning program. It is essential to determine 
how many persons will be in the City of Lansing 
and its environs during the next thirty years and 
where they will be located. Such data provides 
the only sound basis for determining future 
needs. Any estimate regarding the amount and 
distribution of future population must consider 
several factors. The amount of population will 
be controlled by national trends (population 
increase for the United States), and by local 
advantages, (desirable living conditions and 
opportunities for employment). The conditions 
that will primarily affect the distribution of fu- 
ture population are physical (both natural and 
man-made) characteristics of the site, adapt- 
ability of land for various urban uses, and 
character of subdivision development. An analy- 
sis of these influences together with a study of 
population trends in Lansing and the surround- 
ing area during past decades, follows. 


Table Number 1. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


1930 
Percent of 
Total Gain- 
Source of fully 
_ Employment Male Female Total employed 
Mfg. and Mech. 

Industries 14,367 902 15,269 44.6 
Trades 4,098 873 4,971 14.5 
Clerical Occupations 1969 2,914 4,883 14.2 
Domestic and 

Personal Service [Bs 2496 ~ 3:56]. 10.4 
Professional Service 1,430 isz7 » 2587 7.6 
Transportation and 

Communication 1,826 180 2,006 5.9 
Public Service 713 15 728 21 
Agr., Forestry, 

Mining and Misc. 242 6 248 0.7 

Totals 25,600 8473 34253 100.0 


Present Growth 


The growth of Lansing and its environs has 
been influenced by the following factors: 

l. It is the capital of a great state that has 
experienced a rapid population growth. Many 
state employees live in the city and thousands 
of persons visit the city annually to transact 
official business. 

2. It is served by important railroads and 
highways. 

3. Several large industries have located 
here for purposes of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. 

4. The Michigan State College contributes 
to a diversification of interests and activities. 

Comparative importance of the several types 
of employment resulting from the above in- 
fluences is indicated in Table 1. 


Factors Influencing Future Growth 


Employment. The manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries absorb nearly one-half of 
the total employed persons in Lansing. This 
classification includes persons employed in 
construction as well as in industry. The trend of 
employment in the eighteen larger industries 
during the past several years is shown on the 
accompanying chart, Plate 2. These eighteen 
industries employ a large majority of the persons 
engaged in manufacturing activities. A large 
proportion of the total employment is repre- 
sented by three or four industries that manu- 
facture autos and automotive equipment and 
this type of industry throughout the country is 
probably approaching its capacity for employ- 
ment and it is doubtful that its future growth will 
ever be comparable to that of the recent past. 

With the exception of the depression period, 
the average annual employment in the eighteen 
industries has been comparatively uniform. 
Barring the closing or removal of one or more 
of the larger plants, the present ratio of industrial 
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employment in Lansing will continue and a 
large percentage of the wage earners will be 
employed by industry. The planning program 
should facilitate industrial development and 
there is no apparent reason why Lansing cannot 
continue to attract new industries. 

Slightly more than one-half of those employed 
are engaged in occupations other than industry. 
This diversification of employment minimizes 
dangers present in a town containing one single 
type of industry. 

The State Capital. Lansing is the Capital 
of a state whose governmental functions are 
continually increasing, and a large number of 
state employees will always be needed. There 
are now about 2,700 employees in Lansing. 
Large numbers of visitors are attracted to the 
city on state or other official business, and as 
sight-seers. These will stimulate business ac- 
tivity, particularly retail.trade. 

As the State Capital, Lansing has an additional 
responsibility that is not shared by other cities 


in the state. Citizens of the entire state have an. 


interest in the Capital City. It should be so well 
planned and so attractive as to be a source of 
pride and an example to other cities throughout 
the state. 

Michigan State College. A third factor that 
will influence future growth is Michigan State 
College. Enrollment has increased 100 per cent 
in the last ten years. While the college is located 
in East Lansing, the majority of the estimated 
$5,000,000 annual expenditures (by faculty, 
students and visitors) are made directly or in- 
directly in Lansing. The anticipated gradual 
increase in such expenditures will continue to 
be an important influence. 

Summarizing, industrial development will 
continue to play a major part in the economic 
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life of the city; considerable increase in non- 
industrial employment can be expected and the 
population will grow steadily although not as 
rapidly as in the past. 


Past Growth of Population 


Lansing has grown rapidly, the population 
increasing from 1,229 persons in 1850 to 83,500 
persons in 1936. The rate of growth in the city 
has been more rapid than the rate of growth in 
the state or county. See Table 2. 

State Trends. The rate of growth in the State 
of Michigan during the past two decades was 
respectively 32.0 per cent (1920-1930) and 
30.5 per cent (1910-1920). The rate of increase 
in the United States during these decades was 
only 16.1 per cent and 14.9 per cent. Michigan's 
rate of growth was exceeded, between 1920 and 
1930, by only two states, California and Florida. 
The automobile industry has been a major 
factor in this rapid growth. The future growth of 
this industry will probably be less rapid. The 
state will continue to grow, but it probably will 
not represent the same percentage of the 
national population increase that it has during 
the past twenty years. 

County Trends. Since 1900, Ingham County 
has grown at a faster rate than the state. Between 
1920 and 1930, only five counties in the state 
(Genesee, Kent, Macomb, Oakland and Wayne) 
had a greater numerical increase in population 
than Ingham County. Under normal conditions, 
Ingham County will receive a considerable 
portion of any population growth occurring 
within the state. 

City Trends. The percentage of population 
increase within the City of Lansing has, with one 
exception, been larger than either the county or 


Table Number 2. 
POPULATION GROWTH—1880 to 1930 


UNITED STATES 


Year Percent 


Population Increase Population 
1880 50, 155,783 a0, I 1,636,937 
1890 62,947,714 29.0 2,093,890 
1900 75,994,575 20.7 2,420,982 
1910 91,972,266 ZO 2,810) 173 
1920 105,710,630 14.9 3,668,412 
1930 122,775,046 16.1 4,842,325 


DATA FROM THE REPORT OF THE 1930 U. S. CENSUS. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Percent 


CITY OF LANSING 
Percent 


INGHAM COUNTY 


Percent 


Increase Population Increase Population Increase 
38.2 30,045 34.9 8,319 5aif 
27.9 37,660 Z2o.0 13, 102 5755 
15.6 39,818 Shi 16,485 25.8 
16.1 53,310 33.9 31,229 89.4 
30.5 81,554 52.9 OL o2L 83.6 
32.0 116,587 42.9 78,397 36.8 
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state. The rapid growth between 1900 and 1920 


slackened between 1920 and 1930. Between 
1920 and 1930 the numerical increase was less 
than the increase in the preceding decade and, 
for the first time since 1870, the rate of increase 
in the city was less than in the county. 

Several factors have brought about this recent 
trend. In general, as a city increases in size, 
its rate of growth decreases. In larger cities 
much new growth occurs beyond the city limits. 
Lansing is now experiencing these trends. The 
rate of growth during the past decade (36.8 per 
cent) is, nevertheless, comparatively high, since 
only six of the larger cities within the state 
showed a faster rate of increase. A considerable 
portion of any population increase within 
Ingham County will undoubtedly be located 
partly within and partly near the City of Lansing. 

Township Trends. Plate Number 3 shows 
population trends in townships surrounding the 
City of Lansing. (The population on this plate 
for Lansing, Meridian, Vevay, Eaton Rapids, 
and Oneida Townships is exclusive of incorpo- 
rated cities.) The trends in the smaller cities are 
also indicated on the plate. 

The townships showing the largest population 
increase are near the City of Lansing. The in- 
creased growth is especially marked in Lansing 
and Delhi Townships, indicating a tendency for 
new growth to locate south of the city. During 
the decade between 1920 and 1930, Delhi, 
Lansing, Meridian and DeWitt Townships had a 
larger percentage of increase than the city of 
Lansing. The rate of increase in East Lansing was 
also higher than in the city. The city is beginning 
to grow less rapidly than surrounding areas. 
The outer growth must be integrated with exist- 
ing urban development rather than _indis- 
criminately scattered. 


Past and Present Distribution 
of Population 


The population of Lansing within the city 
limits is rather evenly distributed. The most 
thinly settled section is the extreme northern 
portion of the city. The population has extended 
further eastward than in any other direction 
because of Michigan State College and the City 
of East Lansing. 

The present pattern of population distribution 
is generally satisfactory. It is not so dense as to 
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result in congestion, yet it is not so widely scat- 
tered that it requires an excessive amount of 
public improvements, such as streets, sewers, 
water lines, schools and other similar facilities. 

Trends in Distribution. Plate Number 4 
shows the distribution of population in 1920 and 
in 1937, the plan for 1937 also showing general 
distribution in a portion of the area surrounding 
the city limits. A comparison of the two plans 
reveals important conditions and trends. 

The northern section of the city has experi- 
enced the smallest increase in population, while 
the largest increase has occurred in the south 
and east sections. Population is also more 
scattered in the north. There is a very uniform 
distribution in residential districts in the west. 
However, growth has been less rapid beyond 
the western city limits due to the barrier of the 
Belt Line Railroad. Restriction of industrial area, 
elimination of grade crossings, and development 
of park facilities will encourage growth beyond 
the western city limits. 

Most of the population immediately outside of 
the city limits is found in the east and the south. 
Growth has been especially rapid south of the 
city. Very little growth has occurred beyond 
the northern city limits. 

Further data regarding population trends is 
indicated by Plate Number 5 which shows the 
location of new residences erected within the 
city during the past 10 years. A small number of 
two-family dwellings and apartment buildings 
have been erected within the central part of 
the city, but even many of these have been con- 
verted from large single-family homes. In 
general, there has been practically no new 
residential construction within the older central 
section of the city, yet many of the existing 
homes are quite old and are verging upon ob- 


Table Number 3. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POPULATION 
DENSITIES IN EACH BLOCK 


Number of Blocks 


Density 1920 1930 
Less than 10 persons per acre 495 185 
10 to 19 persons per acre 117 221 
20 to 29 persons per acre 139 289 
30 to 39 persons per acre 157 ZA2, 
40 to 49 persons per acre 75 82 
50 to 59 persons per acre 25 16 
60 to 69 persons per acre 9 5 
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solescence. Large numbers of single-family 
dwellings have been erected, however, in the 
outlying sections, particularly in the south and 
west. 

Practically all of the land surrounding the 
present city, with the exception of the south- 
eastern portion, is well adapted for future 
urban development. Certain radial street im- 
provements would be desirable in some of the 
outlying corners of the city to insure accessi- 
bility and a well rounded growth. In a large 
city, containing a rectangular system of streets, 
development often lags around the four corners. 
Radial streets are necessary to encourage de- 
velopment within such areas. 


Past and Present Density of Population 


The population density, or the average num- 
ber of persons per acre, in each city block, is 
shown on Plate Number 6, for the years 1920 and 
1930. Much of the city has a net density (ex- 
clusive of the area in streets and parks) of less 
than 10 persons per acre, although such areas 
are, for the most part, confined to outlying 
portions and to industrial districts. There are 
practically no congested areas. A compara- 
tively uniform density is found in older resi- 
dential sections surrounding the business dis- 
trict. The majority of this area has a predominat- 
ing density of between 30 and 39 persons per 
acre. This is the section in which resubdividing 
of lots and construction of apartments frequently 
results in high densities. No pronounced tend- 
ency of this character is found in Lansing. 

Table Number 3 contains statistical data re- 
garding the changes in net density that occurred 
between 1920 and 1930. The number of blocks 
having a density of less than 10 persons per 
acre greatly decreased between 1920 and 1930, 
while the number of blocks having a density of 
between 10 and 30 persons per acre showed a 
marked increase. There was also a decided 
decrease in the number of blocks having a high 
population density, which further emphasizes 
the absence of any trend toward a high density. 

Plate Number 7 graphically shows the 
changes in gross density that occurred within 
districts or neighborhoods during the last 
decade (1920 to 1930). The changes within 
the neighborhoods give a more general picture 
of the trends since a pronounced change within 
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a single block, resulting from the erection of a 
large apartment or a public building, would 
have little influence upon the larger neighbor- 
hood. The average densities on this map are 
lower than densities for individual blocks since 
the total area of the neighborhood (including 
streets) is used in computing the density. 

This plate also shows a pronounced increase 
in the gross densities of the outlying sections 
and the decrease in the gross densities of the 
older central areas. The decreases in the area 
surrounding the State Capitol are caused by 
absorption of land for non-residential purposes 
and such decreases can be expected to continue 
in business and industrial districts. It will be 
noted, however, that commercial and industrial 
districts represent only a portion of the areas 
that decreased in density during the last decade. 

In the older central residential areas there is a 
decided trend toward an average gross density 
of approximately 25 persons per acre. A similar 
trend has been noted in other cities of com- 
parable size. In more outlying sections there is 
a trend toward a gross density of between 15 and 
20 persons per acre. Excluding vacant property 
(24.8 per cent of the city area) the present gross 
density of the entire city is 13.0 persons per acre, 
a density prevalent in cities of similar size. 

A scattered development should be prevented 
in the outlying areas. An average gross density 
of not less than 10 persons per acre in such 
districts is desirable to obtain maximum econ- 
omies through full utilization of public improve- 
ments. 


Future Growth of Population 


Statisticians agree that the United States 
will have a stationary population about 1960. 
An average of the different estimates indicate a 
total population of approximately 155,000,000, 
or an increase of 35,000,000 over the 1930 
population. 

It is thus evident that cities cannot anticipate 
unlimited growth. Some, possessing unusually 
favorable characteristics, may continue to grow 
after 1960, but they will do so only by drawing 
population from some other area. The majority 
of all urban areas will grow at a lower rate in the 
future. Lansing’s rate of growth during the past 
decade was considerably lower than during the 
two preceding decades. 
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Population 


Plate Number 8 graphically shows the past 
and estimated future population growth in 
Lansing and its environs. It is estimated that 
the county population will be about 180,000 by 
1960 and that thereafter, it will remain more or 
less stationary. The population increase in the 
state has been averaging about 6 per cent of 
the total increase in the United States and the 
increase in Ingham County has been averaging 
about 3 per cent of the total increase in the state. 
An increase of 35,000,000 in the United States 
should result in an increase of 2,100,000 in Mich- 
igan and an increase of 63,000in Ingham County. 

The 1960 population in the city of Lansing 
and in the immediately surrounding area is 
estimated at 146,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately 68,000 over the 1930 population within 
the corporate limits. The city will have a much 
slower rate of growth after 1960, although it will 
probably grow faster than the county. The in- 
crease in Lansing has varied between 60 and 
90 per cent of the increase in the county during 
the past decade. Of the total future population 
of 146,000, it is estimated that approximately 
126,000 can be accommodated within the 
present city limits and the remainder will be in 
adjoining areas that are now being developed 
for urban purposes. There are now more than 
8,000 persons living in unincorporated territory 
around Lansing, yet close enough to be an 
integral part of the city’s urban area. Practically 
all these persons are in Lansing Township and 
the township’s growth will therefore determine 
the population of the city’s environs. Sixteen per 
cent of the population increase in Ingham 
County was in the unincorporated portion of 
Lansing Township during the past decade. A 
slightly higher percentage of increase can be 
anticipated in the future. 

Additional population will be found in the 
surrounding areas, particularly within the city of 
East Lansing and portions of the nearby town- 
ships. This population will have certain in- 
fluences upon the larger city, especially upon 
retail trade, but the officials of Lansing will not 
be responsible for servicing it with the necessary 
public facilities. It is estimated that by 1960 
there will be an additional population of 14,000 
persons in this area giving a total population, in 
the city and environs, of 160,000. 


ea 


Density and Distribution of 
Future Population 


Plate Number 9 shows the estimated future 
gross density of population in the several neigh- 
borhoods of the probable urban area. A few 
areas, located near the central part of the city, 
will have a gross density of more than 25 persons 
per acre. These districts will accommodate the 
majority of the apartment or multiple dwelling 
developments. Surrounding the business district 
and extending eastward along both sides of 
Michigan Avenue will be large numbers of 
neighborhoods containing a density of between 
20 and 25 persons per acre. Many desirable 
residential districts now have such a density. A 
large amount of the remaining residential neigh- 
borhoods will contain a gross density of between 
15 and 20 persons per acre. 

Only a comparatively small portion of the 
future urban area is shown with a density of less 
than ten persons per acre. This density is 
primarily confined to the neighborhoods in 
which there should be industrial development, 
and to the extreme outlying sections, where a 
more spacious type of development can be ex- 
pected and where there will be parks and 
semi-public uses. 

This plan shows an urban area outside of the 
present city limits of approximately 4,200 acres 
which would provide a total future urban area of 
11,700 acres. It could readily accommodate the 
future population of 146,000. The average gross 
density within this area would only be 12 
persons per acre, whereas it is estimated that 
the present gross density of the city, exclusive 
of the vacant property, is 13.0 persons per acre. 
Subdivisions and the installation of public im- 
provements should be kept within this area to 
prevent an uneconomic scattered develop- 
ment. 

The estimated distribution of future population 
is shown on Plate Number 10. Approximately 
100,000 persons are located within the present 
city limits, and the remainder, or 46,000, are in 
the outlying sections. Practically no population 
is located more than three miles from the central 
business district and the great majority of the 
future growth can easily be accommodated 
within two miles of the central section. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Major Streets 
INTRODUCTION 


Ao. will undoubtedly continue 
to move the great majority of people and 
commodities about the city. It is estimated that 
there will be about 50,000 autos in Lansing by 
1965. Since this is about twice the present 
registration, it will be necessary to develop 
many wide and direct routes to accommodate 
these vehicles. These wide and direct routes will 
comprise the major street system and will pro- 
vide for convenient and direct access from one 
section of the city to another. 

Major and Minor Streets. Major streets 
located about one-half mile apart will accom- 
modate vehicular traffic in a city. Thus only a 
comparatively small percentage of the total street 
system will require a wide pavement and direct 
alignment. The remainder (minor streets) should 
have narrow pavements and a more indirect 
alignment. Used only for access to abutting 
property, they should be arranged to discourage 
through traffic, thus affording major economies 
and protecting residential areas. 

This chapter contains recommendations re- 
garding the location and width of routes which 
should comprise the ultimate major street system 
for Lansing. A considerable portion of the future 
system now exists; certain improvements should 
be made in the near future, while others can be 
gradually developed during the next thirty 
years. 


Diagrammatic Major Street System 


What is an ideal major street system for 
Lansing? The accompanying plate (Number 1]) 
diagrammatically shows an ideal system of 
major streets. It is analyzed so that such a system 
can be approximated as closely as fixed condi- 
tions permit. Major streets must provide for 
three distinct movements: 

Radial Routes. Radial senable all persons to 
quickly and conveniently reach the central 
business district, the major objective of traffic. 
Similar to spokes in a wheel, they go directly 


from the central business district (hub of the 
wheel) to all sections of the city. These routes 
usually extend beyond the city as main highways 
and carry through as well as local traffic. In an 
urban area as large as Lansing, each radial 
should be 100 feet wide. 

Circumferential Routes. The majority of 
the highway traffic has no desire to pass through 
or stop within a city. A wide route permitting 
through traffic to skirt the edges of the urban 
development is of great convenience and 
eliminates congestion within the city. The by- 
passing of through truck traffic is of special 
importance. 

The by-pass route should have a width of 100 
feet, a wide pavement and a direct alignment to 
dissuade passage through the city. This route 
should be along the edge of the ultimate urban 
area and a right of way width of 200 feet or 
more will make possible the development of 
this road as an encircling parkway or greenbelt. 

It is also desirable to have a wide street around 
the central business district, so that local traffic 
can pass around rather than through the area 
of greatest congestion. Such a street also permits 
the traffic to travel along the edge of the district 
until it reaches the street upon which it wishes 
to enter the central area. Often another by-pass 
route about midway between the business dis- 
trict and the outer circumferential is desirable. 

Cross-Town Routes. The cross-town routes 
are for vehicular movement from one residential 
section to another or between residential and 
industrial areas. These routes should be con- 
tinuous and direct throughout the urban area. 
Spaced at about one-half mile intervals and 
following a gridiron pattern, they divide the 
residential areas into super-blocks or neighbor- 
hood units. These routes should be 80 feet in 
width. 

The plan for the complete system enables all 
sections of the city to have direct access to all 
other areas. A balanced urban development 
with no traffic congestion or delay would result. 
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Major Streets 


Existing Streets 


Much of the future urban area is now de- 
veloped with streets, some of which will have to 
be used in the proposed major street system. All 
existing public streets and those which are im- 
proved with a hard surface are shown on the 
accompanying plate (Number 12). This plan also 
shows the few areas within the city limits that 
are now unserved by sewers and water. 

A large proportion of the existing streets are 
paved, but in many instances there is little or no 
difference in the width of the pavements on 
major and on minor streets. Furthermore, prac- 
tically all of the city is developed with a gridiron 
system of straight streets. Traffic is not en- 
couraged to concentrate upon a few streets, but 
instead traverses many residential districts and 
adversely affects abutting dwellings. 

No radial streets leading directly from the 
business district to the four corners of the de- 
veloped area are found within the present 
system. Neither is there any continuous by-pass 
or circumferential route around the present 
urban area. The absence of any north and south 
street running directly or continuously through 
the entire city and the absence of any east and 
west street in the northern portion of the city 
are outstanding defects. 

The present street system does, however, con- 
tain desirable elements. The wide streets in the 
business district are of maximum advantage. 
Certain wide and direct routes, such as Michi- 
gan, are found in the older sections of the city. 
Large and extensive developments now front 
on these streets, and widening of the rights-of- 
way would be an expensive undertaking. A 
good nucleus is available for the development of 
an efficient major system. 


Present Traffic Flow 


The accompanying plate (Number 13) shows 
the present traffic flow within Lansing. It clearly 
indicates the dominant movements and shows 
where improvements should be provided in 
the future street system. 

This study was prepared with the assistance of 
the Lansing Traffic Bureau, the Works Progress 
Administration, and the Michigan State Highway 
Planning Commission. The survey covered the 
entire city and counts were taken on all existing 
major streets. 
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Certain streets which lead directly to the 
central business district carry the majority of 
the vehicular traffic. A considerable volume of 
traffic, particularly during maximum hours, is 
also found on streets serving large industries. 

Michigan Avenue is used by 2.2 times the 
average number of cars found on the remaining 
streets. The importance of Kalamazoo Street and 
Washington Avenue is also evident. In the 
central portion of the city, the east and west 
traffic is better concentrated on a few well im- 
proved routes than the north and south traffic. 

The small volume of traffic in the outlying 
areas is due to the absence of wide and well im- 
proved cross-town routes. Traffic uses several 
streets rather than concentrating upon a single 
route. Logan is the only street that carries a 
nominal volume. The comparatively low volume 
on Mount Hope Road is primarily due to inade- 
guate width. 


The Central Business District 


The diagrammatic plan indicated the impor- 
tant relationship between the major street sys- 
tem and the central business district. Wide 
streets should surround the district and new 
streets and extensions may be necessary to 
permit proper circulation within the area. 

The location and character of both Kalamazoo 
and Shiawassee Streets make them well suited 
to serve as boundary streets for the business 
district in Lansing. Likewise, Capitol Avenue is a 
logical boundary street on the west. A westward 
extension of the business district would also be 
undesirable, because of the State Capitol de- 
velopment. 

While the population growth in the southern 
portion of the city may ultimately pull com- 
mercial development south of Kalamazoo Street, 
much additional population growth is antici- 
pated in the eastern portion of the city and in 
East Lansing and future commercial develop- 
ment should be encouraged east of the river. 
Larch street is well located to serve as the east- 
ern boundary street of the business district. 

New Streets or Extensions. The extension 
of Ottawa Street across the Grand River would 
provide additional commercial frontage and 
would facilitate the edst-west vehicular move- 
ment within the central area and assist in pre- 
venting excessive congestion on Michigan. A 
well balanced business district would result, and 
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the value and character of certain existing prop- 
erty would be improved. 

The remaining streets within the future busi- 
ness district are of adequate width, and no 
major physical improvements are necessary. 
Certain measures regulating the movement and 
parking of vehicles within the central area are 
desirable, however, in insuring maximum use 
of existing streets. 


Proposed Radial and By-Pass System 


A. Radial Thoroughfares. Existing de- 
velopment makes it practically impossible to 
establish a system of radials similar to those 
indicated on the diagrammatic plan. However, 
Plate Number 14 shows a proposed system of 
radials that would serve the same function. The 
plan shows the probable distribution of the 
future population and it is evident that all per- 
sons would have a convenient entry into the 
central area. 

To serve the central eastern part of the city, 
three radials are proposed: Michigan Avenue, 
Kalamazoo and Saginaw. These streets are direct 
and well located. As part of the radial system a 
diagonal is proposed leaving Fairview at North 
Grand River Avenue and going north-east into 
now undeveloped territory. 

In the northern portion of the city, Larch, Hall 
and East streets are combined to form one radial 
and North Grand River connected with Capitol 
to form the other. Pine Lake Road and High 
Streets are used as a radial serving the north- 
east section and Dewitt Road is used in the north- 
west section. 

Three radials are also proposed to serve the 
western portion of the city: Saginaw, St. Joseph 
and Main, and Michigan Avenue. At present, 
traffic enters the business district from the west 
in an undirected and unsatisfactory manner. 

Pennsylvania, rather than Cedar Street, is 
used as one of the major radials in the southern 
portion of the city. Cedar Street is not properly 
located to fit into the radial system. Furthermore, 
it is too narrow, and widening would be pro- 
hibitive, while Pennsylvania is of adequate 
width. The other major radial to the south is 
Washington Avenue. 

A brief description of each proposed radial 
follows: 


1. Beech-Pennsylvania. This contemplates the ex- 
tension of Pennsylvania south with a viaduct over the Michi- 


gan Central R. R. as now planned by the County Highway 
Commission, to connect with U. S. Number 127. The 
northern portion of the route would cross the Grand Trunk 
R. R. and a new extension would be developed paralleling 
the Red Cedar River and connecting with Beech Street at 
Hazel Street. Here it will continue on Beech Street to St. 
Joseph Street where the radial will use two streets, Cedar 
and Larch until the business district is reached. A con- 
nection will be necessary at Beech and Larch and also to 
extend Beech into Cedar Street. Wherever the route uses 
two streets, each should be 80 feet wide. Elsewhere the 
route should be 100 feet wide. These connections and 
improvements, when completed, will eliminate the present 
congestion on Cedar Street. 


2. Kalamazoo Street. Kalamazoo Street now gives very 
satisfactory service as a radial. It is recommended that it be 
80 feet wide throughout its length which will necessitate 
widening between Michigan Central and Pere Marquette 
Railroads, and from Holmes Street to Harrison Road. 


3. East Michigan Avenue. This street is an ideal radial 
and carries the majority of the traffic in the central eastern 
portion of the city. From the Michigan Central R. R. to the 
eastern city limits it should be widened from 99 to 115.5 feet. 


4. Saginaw Street. Saginaw Street also gives good 
service as a radial. It should be widened to 80 feet between 
Cleveland Street and the park property at Marshall and 
Saginaw. 


5. Pine Lake Road-High Street. These two routes will 
connect with Grand River Avenue and thence into Larch 
Street, and will provide an additional radial in the north- 
eastern portion of the city. They should be widened to 80 
feet. Pine Lake Road should ultimately be widened to 100 
feet east of its intersection with the new diagonal street. 


6. Cedar and Larch, Hall, East. This northern radial 
balances the Beech-Pennsylvania route. Cedar and Larch 
Streets should be 80 feet wide and should be connected 
between Liberty Street and North Grand River Avenue. 
North of this point the radial should be 100 feet wide. A 
new connection is now being made between Larch and 
East Street near the Thomas Street School. 


7. Capitol-North Grand River. This route is well 
located and will serve as a very important radial. The jog 
between Capitol and North Grand River should be elimi- 
nated in the near future and eventually North Grand River 
Avenue should be widened to 100 feet. 

The widening of Dewitt Road to 80 feet will provide an 
additional radial in the northwest portion of the city. 


8. West Saginaw. West Saginaw now provides effective 
service as a radial. Its present width is satisfactory; 


9. West Michigan. This route should serve traffic as 
East Michigan now does east of the business district. It 
should be widened to 100 feet from the County Line Road 
to Sycamore Street. Here it is proposed that diagonal con- 
nections be made to Ottawa and to Allegan Street. These 
improvements will also furnish an impressive approach to 
the State Capitol development. 
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Chapter 2 


10. St. Joseph and Main. It is proposed that both St. 
Joseph and Main Streets be used to eliminate any widening 
in the development of a radial to the west and southwest. 
Traffic entering the city from highways No. 78 and No. 27 
(Charlotte Road) would use Main Street. St. Joseph would 
serve the local traffic in the western part of the city. 

Logan Street from Main to Mount Hope and Mount Hope 
from Logan to Moores River Drive would also be a radial 
serving the southwestern portion of the city. These routes 
should be widened to 80 feet. 


11. South Washington. South Washington now serves 
as a very important radial. South of the Grand Trunk 
R. R. it should be widened to 100 feet. The jog at Holmes 
Road should be eliminated in the near future as there are no 
existing improvements that would interfere with this con- 
nection. 


B. The By-Pass Route. Plate Number 14 
also shows the proposed location of the by-pass 
route, or circumferential. This plan shows the 
ultimate development and in the meantime cer- 
tain existing streets could be temporarily used. 
For example, Holmes Road might form a portion 
of the by-pass until Jessop Avenue is extended 
westward. 

This route would permit through traffic to go 
from one highway to another without congest- 
ing the central area. Little additional mileage 
would be involved, much time saved and local 
movements on the outskirts of the city facilitated. 

Except where the route divides into two 80 
foot streets, it should have a continuous mini- 
mum width of 100 feet. A width of 200 feet 
would be preferable and should not be difficult 
to acquire because of the small amount of exist- 
ing development encountered. A large portion 
of the route utilizes existing streets. Practically 
all connections are located in undeveloped 
sections and could either be acquired at nominal 
cost or through subdivision control. Throughout 
the majority of its length the route borders the 
probable future urban area. 


Comprehensive System of 
Major Streets 


The proposals for a complete system of major 
streets are shown on Plate 15. This plan includes 
the routes discussed in the preceding section 
(Radials and By-Pass) and also shows proposed 
cross-town streets. 

Cross-town routes are badly needed in 
Lansing. Because areas have been improperly 
served by major streets, residential develop- 


ment has lagged in several sections such as the 
area immediately north of Potter Park. Most of 
the present routes are narrow and many ex- 
tensions and connections are necessary. Mount 
Hope is the only continuous cross street through- 
out the city and environs. 

The proposed system connects all sections of 
the urban area. Some portions of these streets 
will serve as feeders to the proposed radials 
and others as an intermediate by-pass around 
the central area. For example, Saginaw, Penn- 
sylvania, Olds-Hazel and Logan Streets could 
be used by traffic bound between opposite 
corners of the city and the central business 
district avoided. 

A brief discussion of each cross-town route 
follows. Unless otherwise indicated, each of 
these streets should be 80 feet wide. While 
several of the radials and portions of the by-pass 
will also serve as cross-town streets, they have 
been fully discussed in preceding sections. The 
streets are discussed in alphabetical order. 


ALICE STREET—See Logan. 

ALLEGAN STREET—See Radials. 

BAKER STREET—See Moores River Drive. 
BATES STREET—See Jackson Street. 


BYRNFORD ROAD—To serve the western area it is pro- 
posed that Byrnford Road be widened and extended north 
to Willow, and then northeastwardly to connect with the 
extension of David Street along the northern city limits. 


CAPITOL AVENUE—See Radials. 
CEDAR STREET—See Radials. 


DAVID STREET—It is imperative that this street be ex- 
tended and connected through from Wood Street to Grand 
River Avenue in the near future. No route now exists within 
this section of the city for an east-west route. The proposed 
route is well located to serve this function. The route should 
also be extended westward across the river along the north- 
ern city limits. 


DELTA RIVER DRIVE—Part of By-Pass Route. 


DEWITT ROAD—In addition to its service as a radial this 
route will serve as an extension of the proposed Logan-Alice 
Street development. 


EAST STREET—See Radials. 

ELM STREET—See Olds Avenue. 
EVERETT STREET—See Verlinden. 
FAIRVIEW STREET—Part of By-Pass Route. 
FILLEY—See Jackson. 
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FOREST-STABLER—To serve the rapidly developing 
area in the southern portion of the city, Forest and Stabler 
should be widened and connected. These routes can care 
for the north and south cross-town movement in this area. 


GRAND RIVER AVENUE—See Willow Street. 
HALL STREET—See Radials. 

HAZEL STREET—See Olds Avenue. 

HIGH STREET—See Pennsylvania Avenue. 


HOLMES ROAD-HOYT AVENUE—This street will serve 
the area between the south city limits and the by-pass route. 
Both streets should be widened and a new connection is 
necessary. This connection uses a portion of Ravine Drive 
to avoid rugged topography. A connection between 
Hoyt and Harrison Road will eventually be useful. Holmes 
Street can be relocated so that only one grade separation 
will be necessary for it and the by-pass at the intersection 
with the New York Central R. R. : 


HOWARD—Part of By-Pass Route. 
HOYT AVENUE—See Holmes Road. 
JESSOP AVENUE—Part of By-Pass Route. 


JACKSON-BATES-FILLEY—An east and west route is 
needed near the northern city limits. This can best be pro- 
vided by widening and connecting Jackson and Bates and 
by an extension eastward to Pine Lake Road. There should 
also be an extension westward to Filley Street and thence 
to the by-pass route. 


KALAMAZOO STREET—See Radials. 
LARCH STREET—See Radials. 


LOGAN STREET AND ALICE—A major defect in the 
present street system is that there is only one bridge over 
the Grand River in the northern section of the city. Cross- 


town movement in this general area is very indirect. This - 


condition can be greatly improved by connecting Alice and 
Logan Streets, building a bridge at the north end of Alice 
Street, and extending the route northward to North Grand 
River Avenue. Both of these streets should be widened in 
the near future. 


MAIN STREET—Besides serving as a radial, Main Street 
also serves as a cross-town street between Washington and 
River and between Pennsylvania and the Pere Marquette 
R. R. When the Pere Marquette is abandoned, it can be 
used as a cross-town street throughout part of its length. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE—See Radials. 
MOORES RIVER DRIVE-BAKER STREET—This route 


serves as an east and west cross-town in the south of the 
city. The jog at Baker and Moores River Drive should be 
eliminated and both streets widened to 80 feet. Traffic 
movement would be greatly facilitated by the rounding of 
the corners of Moores River Drive at the western end of 
Moores Park. 


MOUNT HOPE AVENUE—The importance of this route 
has been indicated. The major improvement necessary is 
widening the right of way from 66 to 80 feet. 
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OLDS-HAZEL—A cross-town route is needed to serve 
this area and to provide greater access to the Olds Motor 
Works. Olds Avenue should be connected to Hazel by the 
building of two bridges. Hazel should be widened to 80 
feet between the Michigan Central R. R. and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, HIGH STREET AND PINE 
LAKE ROAD—South of the Grand Trunk R. R. this street 
serves as a radial. North of this point it becomes the princi- 
pal cross-town thoroughfare east of the business district. 
The route is of adequate width, but the jog between Penn- 
sylvania and High Street at Grand River Avenue should be 
eliminated. 


PINE LAKE ROAD—See Radials. 
RIVER STREET—This is a local service street which 


primarily carries truck traffic and serves local industries. 
Its present width is sufficient and no major improvements 
are necessary. 


SAGINAW—See Radials. 

SAINT JOSEPH—See Radials. 
SHERIDAN—Part of By-Pass Route. 
STABLER—See Forest. 
SUNSET—See Verlinden. 


TURNER STREET—When widened to 80 feet, Turner will 
serve both as a cross-town route and as an outlet to the 
north. 


VERLINDEN-EVERETT-SUNSET—This route will serve 
the Fisher Body Plant and provide a much needed cross- 
town route in the western portion of the city. A new con- 
nection is needed between Everett and Verlinden and be- 
tween Verlinden and Sunset. This latter connection and its 
proper improvement should encourage the development of 
the northwest corner of the city. It will be ultimately nec- 
essary to construct a bridge across the Grand River and ex- 
tend the street northward to North Grand River Avenue. 


VICTOR-WILLARD—A cross-town street is now needed 
at the southern city limits. It is proposed that Willard 
Street be widened and extended to Pennsylvania on the 
east and to Logan on the west. Victor should be widened 
and extended westward to the proposed by-pass. While 
this alignment creates a jog at Logan, it makes possible the 
use of one grade separation over the New York Central 
tracks, 


WASHINGTON—See Radials. 
WILLARD—See Victor. 


WILLOW STREET AND GRAND RIVER AVENUE— 
The elimination of the jog between North Grand River 
Avenue and Capitol Avenue will provide a comparatively 
direct connection between these two streets. They now 
carry considerable cross-town traffic and this movement 
will be facilitated by the proposed improvement. Portions 
of each street should be widened to 80 feet as indicated 
on the plan. 
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Existing and Proposed 
Street Capacities 


Plate 16 graphically shows the existing and 
proposed capacities of the major street system. 
The capacity of a street is the number of lanes 
of moving and parked vehicles that could be 
accommodated if the pavement were widened 
to the maximum permitted by the right of way. A 
width of 10 feet is necessary for each moving 
lane and a width of 8 feet for each parked lane. 
Thus, after providing for adequate sidewalk 
and planting space, two moving and two parked 
lanes would need a 60 foot street, four moving 
and two parked lanes an 80 foot street, and a 
100 foot street would accommodate six moving 
and two parked lanes of vehicles. A minimum 
width of 80 feet is recommended for a major 
street. 

The city now has several wide streets such as 
East Michigan, Pennsylvania, Capitol and Wash- 
ington, but the majority of the existing streets 
that will be included in the major street system 
now provide for only four lanes of traffic. When 
there is considerable parking along these streets 
they will accommodate only two moving lanes 
and, consequently, they must be widened in 
order to properly accommodate the volume of 
traffic that will wish to use them. 

Comparison of the two plans clearly indicates 
the improved ease with which traffic could 
move in all sections of the city under the pro- 
posed system. Each district is served by a wide 
route connecting directly with the central busi- 
ness district and other sections of the urban area. 
The importance of the cross-town on this map is 
quite evident. The strategic location of the 100 
foot radials and of the by-pass route is also 
indicated on the plan. 

The ultimate width or capacity of existing 
streets and the connection and extension of 
proposed streets can be gradually developed 
over a long period. Many of the proposed new 
routes are located in undeveloped area and can 
be secured in the platting of new subdivisions. 
The establishment of building lines will facili- 
tate the widening of existing streets. There are 
also certain improvements that can be made 
with a very small expenditure that will greatly 
facilitate traffic movement throughout the city. 
Included among these are the possibility of 
widening the pavement on some of these streets 
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without widening the right of way; the elimina- 
tion of parking during rush hours, particularly 
within and near the central business district; 
the installation of stop signs on minor streets 
wherever they cross or intersect with major 
streets; and the painting or otherwise marking 
of longitudinal lines on pavements so that the 
vehicles can travel in orderly lanes rather than 
be scattered over the street. Many drivers strad- 
dle traffic lanes so that only one line of traffic 
is secured where two might be available under 
the proper channelization. 


Building Lines on Major Streets 


A number of the existing major streets will 
eventually have to be widened. This is an ex- 
pensive process whenever buildings adjoin 
the present street line. If, however, buildings are 
erected back of the future street line so that the 
city compensates the owner for only a small 
strip of unoccupied land and not for damages to 
expensive structures, the cost is quite nominal. 
Building line regulations can protect the street 
until it is actually widened. 

Procedure for Adopting Regulations. 
The establishment and enforcement of building 
lines is a comparatively simple procedure. The 
major street plan shows which streets should be 
widened and their future width. A detailed 
study regarding existing development, lot 
depths, topographical and other conditions is 
then made along each of these streets and the 
proper location of the future street lines de- 
termined. Plans showing the location of the 
future street lines together with an ordinance 
providing for their preservation is adopted by 
the city council. 

Enforcement of Regulations. After adop- 
tion of the regulations the Building Inspector’ 
will not issue permits for any portion of a new 
structure to be located within the area between 
the present and future street lines. Buildings 
now within this area will eventually be replaced 
and the new structures set back the proper 
distance. 

Practically all existing lots have an adequate 
depth, and setting a structure back ten or more 
feet will not cause a property owner any loss or 
inconvenience. To avoid hardships that may 
arise from unusual conditions, the Zoning Board 
of Appeals can be given authority to slightly 
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vary the regulations in certain instances so that 
all property can be put to a reasonable use. Few 
streets within the city will have to be widened 
before all, or the majority of the buildings are 
set back. 

Affect Small Number of Structures. Plate 
Number 17 shows proposed building lines along 
South Washington Avenue. Only a few build- 
ings now project beyond the future street lines. 
The regulations merely protect existing condi- 
tions and insure maximum returns without im- 
posing any hardships. 

Regulations are Legal. Several court 
decisions have been made sustaining the legality 
of such regulations. A recent decision by the 
highest court in the State of New York supported 
the validity of building line regulations in the 
city of Rochester, as a logical means of preserv- 
ing the integrity of the major street plan and of 
improving the welfare of the citizens. 


Program of Improvements 


The following is a brief discussion of several 
proposed improvements which should receive 
immediate consideration because of their im- 
portance in the general scheme of traffic cir- 
culation. 

1. Extension of Pennsylvania South and 
and Connections to Beech and Larch 
Streets. It is imperative that this improvement 
be undertaken at an early date in order that 
traffic on U. S. Highway Number 127 may have a 
better route into Lansing than the present use of 
Cedar Street. The connection to the south, 
including the viaduct over the Michigan Central 
Railroad, has been designed by the County 
Highway Commission. Plate Number 18 shows 
the details of the improvement necessary to 
connect Pennsylvania Avenue and Beech Street. 
None of this proposed route disturbs any existing 
large structures. 

2. Outer By-Pass. The outer by-pass system 
should be started as soon as possible. As this 
should primarily be developed by the County 
and by the State Highway Commission, they 
should formulate a program of development at 
an early date. This program could well have the 
extension of the County Line Road over the 
Grand River to North Grand River Avenue as its 
initial step. 

The extension and widening of Fairview 
Avenue is the only part of the by-pass system 
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that passes through the city of Lansing. Its de- 
velopment has already been the subject of a 
preliminary survey by the City Engineer and its 
improvement should be coordinated with the 
program adopted by State and County Highway 
Departments. 

3. Logan and Alice Street Improvements. 
Logan Street and Alice Street should be con- 
nected in the near future and a new bridge 
erected over the Grand River at the end of Alice 
Street. A connection between this bridge and 
Dewitt Road will also be necessary. No unusual 
difficulties would now be encountered in mak- 
ing any of these improvements. Logan Street 
should be widened as soon as possible. 

4. Improvements in North Central Sec- 
tion. Three connections in the north central 
part of Lansing should be undertaken in the 
near future. Two of these, Pennsylvania to Larch 
and Capitol to North Grand River Avenue are 
shown in detail on Plate Number 19. 

5. Extension of David Street. Urban growth 
will be encouraged in the northern portion of 
the city by an early east and west extension of 
David Street as a cross-town street. Practically 
all of the area through which the route would 
be extended is now vacant. 

6. Widening of South Washington. As 
one of the important radials in the major street 
plan, Washington Avenue south of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad should be widened to 100 
feet. Plate Number 17 in the section on Building 
Lines shows the physical difficulties en- 
countered. 

7. Extension of Ottawa Across the Grand 
River. The importance of this street was indi- 
cated upon the major street plan. It will provide 
an additional entry into the business district and 
assist in relieving the congestion on East Michi- 
gan. This improvement would necessitate the 
removal of several old structures that are lo- 
cated between Cedar and Larch Streets but it 
would provide much valuable frontage for com- 
mercial development. 


Platting or Subdividing of Land 


The platting and improving of new subdivi- 
sions will control the character of much of the 
future urban development. The plan for each 
subdivision should conform to the proposals of 
the comprehensive city plan. Since the planning 
commission is the only agency fully conversant 
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with the future requirements and plans for the 
city, it is essential that they have some control 
over subdivision plans. 

In considering new subdivision plats, the 
commission will be primarily concerned with 
the following factors: 

1. The dedication of the proper width 
and alignment for proposed major streets. 
Many miles of adequate major streets can thus 
be secured without public expenditures. 

2. The arrangement of minor streets. 
These should serve local needs and conform to 
the topography, yet discourage through and 
fast moving traffic. 

3. The width, depth and size of lots. 
Narrow lots result in population congestion and 
invite an early depreciation of property values. 
There is no scarcity of desirable residential 
area within and surrounding Lansing, and the 
average residential lot should not be less than 
50 feet wide and 125 feet deep. 

4. Provisions for easements and setback 
lines. Easements should be provided for the 
location of public utilities, such as water, lights 
and sewers. Any private restrictions regarding 
open spaces about structures should be as 
restrictive as the regulations of the zoning 
ordinance. 
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5. The need of additional subdivisions 
and the adaptability of the proposed site. 
Too often property is subdivided when there is 
already an over-supply of vacant lots. In other 
instances, the land is too low or too rugged to be 
suited for residential purposes. Sometimes the 
area is so far removed from existing development 
that excessive expenditures are required for the 
necessary improvements, such as connecting 
streets, schools, water, sewers and the like. If the 
subdivider is required to install adequate im- 
provements at his own expense much cheap 
and speculative subdividing will be prevented. 

By exercising reasonable control over these 
and other allied factors before a plat is finally 
recorded, the planning commission can be of 
much advantage to the subdivider, can insure 
substantial savings in the future public expendi- 
tures, and can also encourage the development 
of desirable residential areas. Plate Number 20 
graphically shows examples of how preliminary 
subdivision plats can often be greatly improved 
by proper study. 

A copy of suggested rules and regulations con- 
cerning land subdivision are included in the Ap- 
pendix of this report. These will be of much value 
toan official commission and, ifproperly enforced, 
would result in many advantages to all citizens 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Transportation 
INTRODUCTION 


OTH railroads and motor trucks provide 

transportation facilities for Lansing. Many 
wide and direct routes which could be used by 
motor trucks in reaching their destination were 
proposed in the major street plan. This chapter 
contains plans for the future development of 
railroad facilities. 

Changes have occurred in the use of the phys- 
ical facilities of city and railroads during the 
past 15 years. Vehicular traffic has increased 
and railroad traffic has decreased since 1920. 
These changes have necessitated separation of 
the two kinds of traffic where delays and hazards 
are encountered. In 1920 few people were 
atfected by a large volume of railroad traffic. 
The situation is reversed today. Automobile 
registration has increased. Loss of traffic to motor 
trucks and buses and increase in the size of 
trains has resulted in a large decrease in the 
number of trains operating within and through 
the city. 

The objectives of this chapter are (1) to co- 
ordinate the physical facilities of the railroads so 
that they will give maximum service with mini- 
mum conflict; (2) to coordinate the facilities of 
different railroads to afford maximum economy 
and minimum duplication; and (3) to provide 
for the separation of vehicular and railroad 
traffic at minimum expense. 


Existing Facilities 


The city is served by five roads: Michigan 
Central, Pere Marquette, New York Central, 
Grand Trunk, and the Lansing Manufacturers 
Railroad. Plate Number 21 shows how these rail- 
roads enter and leave the city, and the territory 
served by each. The Michigan Central, Pere 
Marquette and the Grand Trunk handle pas- 
senger traffic and the first two named roads 
use a joint passenger station at Michigan and 
Larch. The Grand Trunk station is at Washing- 
ton and South Street. The other lines handle 
freight only. 


The following comparison of the daily through 
trains over these lines in 1920 and at the present 
time indicates the change that has taken place. 


Freight Trains Passenger Trains 


1920 1937 1920 1937 

Michigan Central 30 8 16 4 
Pere Marquette 28 6 12 6 
New York Central 4 -- 2 -- 
Grand Trunk 30 26 12 8 
Total 92 40 42 18 


Considerable switching movements also are 
made over each line. The Lansing Manufacturers 
Railroad is*not listed above, as it is merely a 
switching line serving the Fisher Body Plant 
and several smaller industries along the western 
edge of the city. 


Proposed Facilities 


Through Traffic. The separation of grades 
at the intersection of important east-west streets 
and the Michigan Central Railroad near the 
center of the city has always presented many 
difficult problems. In order to simplify these 
difficulties, it is proposed to utilize the right of 
way of the New York Central lines between the 
Grand Trunk on the south and the Pere Mar- 
quette on the north for a double track route 
carrying through passenger and freight trains. 
This plan requires a connection through a 
sparsely settled section of the city from the 
Pere Marquette (near Turner Avenue) to the 
main line of the Michigan Central north of the 
city limits. This is shown on Plate Number 22. 
This route would be used by the Michigan 
Central and the Pere Marquette. 

It is further proposed that the Pere Marquette 
route be abandoned between Kalamazoo Street 
and the point where it crosses the Grand Trunk 
just east of the city limits (Trowbridge) and 
that its trains be routed over the Grand Trunk 
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to a connection with the new Michigan Central 
route at Cedar Street. The Pere Marquette 
would return to its own right of way at Turner 
Street. 

A slight raise of the tracks at Elm Street will 
permit an underpass to be constructed. A raise 
in the tracks of 10 feet at Saginaw will permit 
that street to pass under the railroad tracks, thus 
separating the grades without requiring the 
viaduct across the river to be altered to effect 
the grade separation. Likewise at. East Grand 
River Avenue the tracks would be raised 10 
feet, thus permitting the street to pass under. 
From this point to the Pere Marquette the tracks 
would be practically level. 

The Grand Trunk will have to be elevated 
from a point about 500 feet east of the New York 
Central crossing to a point about 1500 feet west 
of Washington Avenue. Between these points, 
Washington Avenue is the only major street, and 
this would be separated by an underpass. In 
view of the fact that Pennsylvania Avenue is 
to be a major street with traffic routed over it 
into the city from the south side of the Grand 
Trunk, the present Cedar Street crossing may 
well be closed. This will favor the new con- 
nection between the Michigan Central and the 
New York Central. It would be possible, how- 
ever, to carry out the plan as suggested with 
Cedar Street passing under the Grand Trunk. 

This plan has several advantages. The aban- 
donment of the Pere Marquette route in the 
southeastern part of the city will eliminate 
separating grades at several points, enable 
better development of this section of the city, 
and permit the use of the abandoned right of 
way as a thoroughfare. 

The plan also consolidates railroad main line 
facilities, thus reducing the cost of maintenance, 
taxes, etc., of two separate lines. The railroad 
is kept below street level in the business dis- 
trict, utilizing grade separations already in exist- 
ence at Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Shiawassee 
Streets. Because of the grade separations, faster 
train movements would be possible. 

A clear unobstructed view along Michigan 
Avenue upon approaching the Capitol Building 
is permitted and it is possible to separate grades 
at Elm Street, Saginaw and East Grand River 
Avenue, independently of each other, i.e., each 
crossing can be separated without affecting 
the others. 


Chapter 3 


Passenger and Freight Terminals. No 
practical plan for consolidating the railroad 
passenger stations into a single station is possible 
in Lansing. Although there formerly were 
three stations in use, today only two serve the 
city—the Grand Trunk and the Michigan 
Central, the latter being used also by the Pere 
Marquette. A new passenger depot for Michigan 
Central and Pere Marquette trains, located in 
the block bounded by Michigan, Shiawassee 
and Cedar Streets, and the river is recom- 
mended. With the elevation of the Grand 
Trunk to separate grades at Washington 
Avenue, either a new station would have to be 
built or changes made in the present one. 

The freight terminal of the Michigan Central 
under the proposed plan would be moved to the 
New York Central right of way. A new freight 
house layout should be provided here with 
access to Cedar Street, which would serve the 
needs of the New York Central, Michigan 
Central, and the Pere Marquette. The Grand 
Trunk freight house would remain at its present 
location. 


Grade Crossing Eliminations 


The plan of rerouting all passenger and 
through freight trains of the Michigan Central 
and Pere Marquette over the New York Central 
right of way adjacent to the river will not en- 
tirely eliminate the grade crossings along the 
present Michigan Central right of way between 
Kalamazoo and East Grand River Avenue. 
There will remain the local switching movements 
necessary to service the industries located 
along this route. While this switching operation 
frequently causes delays at the crossings, the 
elimination of the through trains from the route 
will afford considerable relief from these delays 
and materially reduce the hazards. 

This report recognizes the importance to the 
City of adequately servicing its industries. In 
proposing major changes in the existing rail 
facilities serving the community the plan pro- 
posed has kept in mind the need for interfering 
as little as possible with existing industries, and 
especially those served by railroads. In the 
central area the industries are heavily grouped 
along both sides of the Michigan Central 
tracks. To attempt to separate grades along this 
route in the central area would necessitate very 
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extensive changes in every industry served, 
making the cost of the project excessive. 

Observations indicate that traffic delays 
would be reduced and the hazards diminished 
by restricting this trackage to local switching 
operations. 

To ascertain the extent of the delays caused by 
the train movements along the Michigan Central 
route, two recent surveys were made covering 
the period from 7:00 a. m. to 7:00 p. m. The 
delays to vehicular traffic caused by railroad 
operations at these points, as determined from 
the surveys, are set out in Table Number 4. 


Table Number 4. 


PERIOD CROSSING IS BLOCKED 
BY RAILROAD MOVEMENTS 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD AT KALAMAZOO STREET 


February 19, 1937 February 23, 1937 
Switching ThruFrt.and Switching Thru Frt. and 


Time Movements Pass. Trains Movements Pass. Trains 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 
7-8 A.M. Or <5 4 135 2-10 Qo 30 
8-9 A.M. 0) @) 5 0) 2 87 “50 
9-10 A. M. l - NO 5 320 2 335 2 10 
10-11 A. M. 2 30 2 39 6) 6) 0 20 
11-12 A. M. 2 5 O O @) 0 (0) 0) 
12-1 P.M. O O 0 35 0 10) Oe 18, 
1-2 P.M. 2. @S 0) 0) 3 520 O 610 
2-3 P.M. 1 40 QO. 35 O 0) 1 55 
3-4 P.M. 4 20 2 0 O 0) 5 10) 
4-5 P.M. 0° 80 24" 0 6 = 30 QO 45 
5-6 P.M. 3 610 0 10) O O 0) ) 
6-7 P.M. 4° d5 Gh ela} Yt 30 Fp S.0, 
Total 
Period 22 40 45 5) 16-7310) soo) 20 


*A bnormal—caused by detective brakes. 


Table Number 4. 


PERIOD CROSSING IS BLOCKED 
BY RAILROAD MOVEMENTS 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD AT MICHIGAN AVENUE 


February 19, 1937 February 23, 1937 
Switching ThruFrt.and Switching Thru Frt. and 


Time Movements Pass. Trains Movements Pass. Trains 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 
7-8 A.M. Cr 15 4 3 2. 4D df 0) 
8-9 A.M. 0) O 5 0 Q dS 8 50: 
9-10 A. M. s 0) 5 30 2° 435 il. SO 
10-11 A. M. 2 2) 3 0 0 O 1 O 
11-12 A. M. 4 30 0) O OF - 25 0) O 
12-1 P.M. O O © + 35 O O Oe 10 
12 P.M. 2 O O O Oi 450 O~ 10 
2-3 P.M. QO 40 0 35 0) 0 6 30 
3-4 P.M. ao! O 3 20 O 0) 5 0 
4-5 P.M. OY 20) ~“25* 6 2 45 O 45 
5-6 P.M. 1. 25 @) 0 O 0 ) 10) 
6-7 P.M. 6 5 0 35 B 0 6 30 
Total 
Period 930-45 57.504 10 40) 37) 25 


* Abnormal—caused by defective brakes. 
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Table Number 4. 


PERIOD CROSSING IS BLOCKED 
BY RAILROAD MOVEMENTS 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD AT SHIAWASSEE STREET 
February 19, 1937 February 23, 1937 


Switching ThruFrt.and Switching Thru Frt. and 


Time Movements Pass. Trains Movements Pass. Trains 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 
7-8 A.M. 0: -35 oS 30 o. 45. 15 O 
8-9 A.M. 0 5 Z pi 2 35 3 30 
9-10 A. M. 3 O Je SO 5 O 2 O 
1O-1T- ALM: 6«6«16s(isd'S 3 Oo 19 40 l. 3 
ll-QAsM. 23 30 O 0 ye O 0 
12-1 P.M. 3 0) O” «35 4 40 Or A 
12 P.M. 4 6) O 0 4 0) OQ 40 
2-3 (PM: 6 ) O35 3. WO 0 35 
3-4 P.M. 3 6) 6 30 “16 10 4 0 
4-5 P.M. 1 0) 5 20 5 40 2 0) 
5-6 P.M. 20 0) @) O 42 O O 0) 
6-7 P.M. eye Ge 5 0 5 2o 8 ) 
Total 
Period 86 0. S37, EL JQ 95 “36 "> 55 
Table Number 4. 
PERIOD CROSSING IS BLOCKED 
BY RAILROAD MOVEMENTS 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD AT SAGINAW STREET 
February 19, 1937 February 23, 1937 


Switching ThruFrt.and Switching Thru Frt. and 


Time Movements Pass. Trains Movements Pass. Trains 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 
7-3 A.M. 1 0) 30) L 45 28, SO 
8-9 A.M. O 5 12 AZ 0 10 6 O 
9-10 A. M. Prey 46 2 1) 2 O 4 3 
10-11 A. M. ue 420 3 0 ty 36 10) 5 
11-12 A. M. 5 5 O O fe a) 0 O 
12-1 P.M. O 45 O° -35 Or = {50 O «30 
12 P.M. Q. 30 0) 0) O 6) 0 30 
2-3 P.M. 0) O Oi 35 O 20 QO 30 
3-4 P.M. 3 O a) ow O70) Se 25 
4-5 P.M. O 0) 3° 20 O 10 1 O 
5-6 P.M. il O (0) O 9 0) O 0 
6-7 P.M. 0) 0) 0; Sis eS 0) 6 45 
Total 
Period Istenos co 47 21. ‘35. -29 <50 
Table Number 4. 
PERIOD CROSSING IS BLOCKED 
BY RAILROAD MOVEMENTS 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD AT EAST GRAND RIVER AVENUE 


February 19, 1937 February 23, 1937 
Time Switching ThruFrt.and Switching Thru Frt. and 
Movements Pass. Trains Movements Pass. Trains 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 


7-3 A.M. ) 5 5 5 1 45 T- 8 
8-9 A.M. 0) 5 40 0) O10 O 
9-10 A. M. I i8 -2 ) 2 6) 4 @) 
10-11 A. M. @) @) 2 5 O &0 fe) 5 
11-12 A. M. 2 15 O O 0 s 0) O 
12-1 P.M. Or 420 (0) 5 O 0) OF 15 
1-2 P.M. l O OQ. 10 ) O oO. 155 
2-3 P.M. 1 30 0) 0) Ct 20 0 30 
3-4 P.M. @) 0 15 O GO! 30 3 25 
4-5 P.M. l O ie 30 O O 1 0) 
5-6 P.M. 4 30 0 0) 3 O O 0 
6-7 P.M. O 0) 4 30 O 30 5 45 
Total 
Period 12 3 50 .25 9 10 28 45 
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These tabulations show separately for each 
street crossing the delays occasioned by local 
switching movements and those caused by 
through train movements, both passenger and 
freight. No surveys were made of the conditions 
prevailing between 7:00 p. m. and 7:00 a. m. 
During the greater part of the night, however, 
vehicular traffic will be greatly reduced and a 
minimum amount of conflict will result. 

While these figures may not be conclusive, 
they indicate that, with the through traffic re- 
moved from this route, the extent of delays will 
be very materially shortened at all the crossings 
but Shiawassee Street. At this crossing a large 
part of the delays from local switching is caused 
by freight house switch movements. These move- 
ments, however, are confined primarily to the 
morning period (4:00 a. m. to 6:00 a. m.) and 
will not cause serious interference during the 
hours when vehicular traffic is heaviest. 

The survey disclose that, in the twelve hour 
period, a total of about 30 switching movements 
blocked the Shiawassee Street crossing fora total 
of about two hours. Eliminating the delays 
caused by freight house switching, the majority 
of delays were less than two minutes each, 
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with many less than one minute. In contrast 
with the delays caused by the switching move- 
ments, the through freight trains blocked the 
crossings up to seven minutes on individual 
movements. 

Thus, if the through traffic and freight house 
switching can be transferred as proposed to 
the New York Central right of way where no 
grade crossings exist, a large part of the traffic 
problem at crossings of the Michigan Central 
will be eliminated. 

If, after the changes recommended in this 
report are put into effect, conditions along the 
Michigan Central are still found to be a cause of 
constant delay and danger, the hours of switch- 
ing could be restricted to periods of light street 
traffic. 

Plate Number 23 shows the crossings to be 
eliminated as well as the existing separated 
crossings. Not all the proposed grade separations 
need be included in any single program. The 
purpose of the plan is to indicate the locations 
where it is believed future traffic conditions will 
require separating the grades, and also to 
suggest the manner in which the separations 
may be effected. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Land Uses and Zoning 
INTRODUCTION 


a is complexity of modern urban existence is 
reflected in the numerous uses of buildings 
and land found within any large city. During 
the greater portion of the development of 
American cities it was thought that people 
could use their property as they pleased without 
ill effects. Within the last several decades, 
however, it has been discovered that the free 
and untrammelled use of a city’s land has a 
markedly deleterious effect upon the city’s 
welfare. 

Land uses cannot be indiscriminately inter- 
mingled. Residential areas soon become unde- 
sirable if large apartments, stores and indus- 
tries are scattered throughout, and residents 
move to other sections of the city where more 
desirable living conditions can be obtained. 
Property values depreciate in older areas and 
less municipal income (taxes) is obtained there- 
from. At the same time, large expenditures for 
public improvements are necessary in the new 
area to which the citizens move. Thus, while a 
few individuals may gain from unrestricted 
uses of urban land, the large number of citizens 
suffer direct loss by depreciation of their prop- 
erty, higher taxes and less satisfactory living 
conditions. 

A city systematically developed offers greater 
attraction to the home seeker than a city that is 
haphazardly developed. The one compares to 
the other as a well-ordered department store 
compares to a junk yard. If such regulations 
stabilize the value of property, promote the perm- 
anency of desirable home surroundings and add 
to the happiness and comfort of the citizens, 
they thereby promote the general welfare. 

It is not uncommon to witness efforts of pro- 
moters to preserve the residential character of 
subdivisions by placing covenants in their 
deeds restricting the use of the property, and 
sometimes even requiring the erection of a 
home according to specified standards. 

Only a small portion of the average city is 
protected by private covenants or deed restric- 


tions and these restrictions do not always con- 
sider the general needs and welfare of the 
entire city. It has, therefore, been necessary 
that the public welfare be protected by regula- 
tory measures controlling the different uses of 
land in order that one use will not harm another 
to the detriment of the city as a whole. 

These regulatory measures are known as 
zoning ordinances. They are concerned with 
land and buildings and include three major 
types of regulations: (1) restrictions regarding 
the use of land and buildings; (2) restrictions 
controlling the maximum height of the dif- 
ferent structures; (3) regulations regarding 
area or the amount of open space that must be 
provided around the buildings in the form of 
front, side and rear yards, as well as the amount 
of lot area to be provided for each living unit. 

In brief, a zoning ordinance is a municipal 
regulation to preserve and promote the welfare 
of the citizens. It directs use and intensity of the 
use of land into a designed pattern, in which 
each building—industry, store, apartment, etc. 
—is located to greatest advantage. Each piece of 
property can perform its logical function. The 
city thus becomes a well organized unit afford- 
ing maximum advantages. 

Certain trends and conditions have made it 
practical to revise the present zoning ordinance 
passed in 1927. Among the more important 
reasons for revisions are: (1) Land uses should 
be coordinated with future development of the 
physical facilities as proposed in the present 
city plan. (2) Study and investigation have in- 
dicated a close relationship between areas of 
different land uses and units of population. That 
is, 1OO persons will absorb a certain acreage 
for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
public and semi-public purposes. The area 
necessary to accommodate the future land uses 
in Lansing should be analyzed in accordance 
with the estimates of future growth. (See Chapter 
One.) (3) Much technical advancement has 
been made in the drafting of zoning ordinances. 
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For example, the modern ordinance is accom- 
panied by only one map, whereas the earlier 
ordinances had one map showing use districts 
and another showing height and area districts. 
The Lansing ordinance should be revised to in- 
clude as many modern practices as possible. 
(4) Finally, many unnecessary changes have 
been made in the Lansing ordinance which 
tend to destroy the comprehensiveness of the 
plan. Many changes have been made that 
benefit individuals rather than promote the 
welfare of the entire city. 

No radical or widespread changes are pro- 
posed in the new ordinance. Existing property 
values and uses have merely been further pro- 
tected and minor corrections made in accord- 
ance with probable future growth. 


Existing Conditions 


The state enabling act giving Lansing the 
power to adopt and enforce zoning regulations, 
provides that, ‘“Such regulations shall be made 
in accordance with a plan designed to lessen 
congestion on public streets, to promote public 
health, safety and general welfare, and shall be 
made with reasonable consideration, among 
other things, to the character of the district, its 
peculiar suitability for particular uses, the 
conservation of property values and the general 
trend and character of building and population 
development.”’ 

Factual data must be compiled regarding the 
above factors, especially data regarding exist- 
ing land uses, building heights, and lot areas 
for these are the three types of regulations in- 
cluded in the ordinance. A thorough study of 
these existing conditions will show the character 
of all neighborhoods and indicate the probable 
future needs of the city. 

To compile such data, a land use survey was 
made of the entire city early in 1937. Each piece 
of property was inspected and the use of the 
property and height of structures located there- 
on was recorded on large scale maps. Other 
pertinent data was also obtained. This data was 
then transferred to prints of the base map which, 
by means of different colors, give a graphic 
picture of existing conditions. 

Use. This survey indicates that the city is 
compactly developed and that most of the va- 
cant area is found near the city limits. Nearly 
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one-fourth of the total city area is now vacant 
and can accommodate a considerable popula- 
tion increase. Single-family dwellings occupy a 
much larger area than any other use and ample 
provision should be made for their development 
in the future. The commercial and apartment 
development occupies a very small portion of 
the city’s area when compared with other uses 
such as single-family dwellings and public 
and semi-public properties. 

Haphazard and illogical mixtures of land uses 
are found within the majority of the city. A 
surprisingly small number of blocks are devoted 
to a single use. The scattering of commerical 
structures is especially bad. Only in a few 
instances are they grouped into compact shop- 
ping districts. Even on East Michigan Avenue, 
stores are scattered and a large amount of 
frontage either is vacant or is used for resi- 
dential purposes. Scattering of industries and 
stores destroys the character of residential 
areas and depreciates property values. 

Apartment buildings are generally found in 
the older residential sections. They are widely 
scattered and no one block is completely de- 
veloped with apartments. Apartments are found 
in nine per cent of the blocks accommodating 
them. Many of these apartments are acting as 
parasites deriving much of their value from the 
light, air and other environmental features pro- 
vided by the surrounding one and two family 
dwellings. 

As in practically all other cities, public and 
semi-public uses form no particular pattern but 
are located throughout the city. The majority 
of these uses are churches and schools and are 
necessary adjuncts to residential districts. A 
large area is utilized by parks. 

Lansing has a number of large industries such 
as the Olds Motor Works and the Fisher Body 
Plant. These occupy considerable area and it is 
essential to provide similar large tracts for 
future development. Such areas must have 
access to railroad facilities. 

The construction of urban development in 
the western portion of the city by the Belt Line 
Railroad and its attendant industries was clearly 
evident from the survey. This area is not ex- 
periencing. any rapid industrial development 
and the size of the industrial zones should be 
kept as small as possible to encourage residential 
growth. 
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There is an unwarranted scattering of small 
light industries throughout residential districts. 
These are predominantly small industries repre- 
senting only a small valuation, yet are extremely 
objectionable to surrounding residences. 

Height. The taller buildings are confined to 
a few blocks near the center of the central 
business district. It is important to note that 
even in this district, only a few structures are 
more than three stories in height. The business 
district is spreading over a fairly large area and 
it is very improbable that tall buildings will 
ever be developed throughout. The majority 
of the apartments are three stories or less, only 
two apartment buildings being over three stories. 
The industrial development likewise contains 
few buildings over three stories in height. 

Density. Studies were made showing the 
lot area per family according to classification of 
all existing residential structures. 

An unusually spotty and scattered develop- 
ment with no large areas wherein there is a 
uniform lot area prevails. Individual blocks often 
contain three or four different classifications. 
This condition does not stabilize the character of 
residential areas, and makes it exceedingly 
difficult to adopt uniform regulations of a de- 
sirable standard. 

A large number of the residences in Lansing 
are built upon lots that are too small—5000 
square feet per family is considered the accept- 
able minimum. These small lots predominate 
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in the outlying sections, particularly in the 
eastern portion of the city. There is no scarcity of 
suitable land for residential purposes and no 
reason why larger lots cannot be provided for 
all persons. While there are a large number of 
spacious lots, many containing more than 
7000 square feet per family, they are widely 
scattered. 

While the original city was platted with large 
lots, a large number of these have been resub- 
divided. Many of these resubdivided lots are 
not only too small, but are also of bad shape 
(33 x 165). These long narrow lots mean 
crowded buildings and waste space in the rear. 
Only in exceptional conditions should a single- 
family dwelling be located upon a lot that is 
less than 40 or 50 feet in width. Larger lot 
area requirements in the zoning ordinance and 
additional subdivision control are needed in 
Lansing. 


Statistical Information 


Data regarding the area occupied by the dif- 
ferent land uses within the city is presented in 
the following series of tables. Where possible, it 
has been compared with similar data from 
twenty-two other American cities. The tables 
give a complete factual analysis of existing land 
uses. They reveal important facts regarding 
existing conditions and assist in visualizing fu- 
ture requirements. 


Table Number 5. 
AREAS OCCUPIED BY EXISTING LAND USES 


PERCENT OF TOTAL CITY AREA 


USE Area in Percent in 
Acres Lansing 
Single-Family Residence 1962.4 25.62 
Two-Family Residence 116.1 SZ 
Multiple Dwelling 36.1 AT 
Commerce 13:12 heral 
Light Industry 198.1 2.59 
Heavy Industry 344.8 4.50 
Public and Semi-Public 465.3 6.07 
Parks and Playgrounds 530.2 6.99 
Railroads 192.9 2602 
Streets and Alleys 1582.9 20.20 
Total Developed Area 5565.0 71.19 
Vacant Area 1899.3 24.80 
River Area 195.2 2.55 
Total City Area 7659.5 100.0 


PERCENT OF TOTAL DEVELOPED AREA 


Average Percent Percent in Average Percent 


in 22 Cities Lansing in 22 Cities 

21.80 35.26 36.10 

1.29 2.09 2.10 
69 .65 1.09 

1.44 2.36 256 
1.99 S00 3721 
1.68 6.20 2.70 
4.49 8.36 164 
3.98 9.62 6.33 
Sole 3.46 5.50 

20.66 28.44 33.60 

60.66 100.00 100.00 

39.8 

100.0 


(DATA FROM URBAN LAND USES, HARVARD CITY PLANNING STUDIES, VOLUME 4). 
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Existing Land Uses. Table Number 5 shows 
the areas occupied by existing land uses. This 
is compiled into two percentages—one column 
for the total developed area and one for the 
total city area. These percentages are compared 
with the average of twenty-two other American 
cities. 

Single-family residences utilize more than 
fifty times the’ area occupied by apartments and 
nearly three times as much land as is used by 
industry and railroads combined. Only a small 
area is occupied by apartments and the pro- 
visions for this use should be kept within reason- 
able limits. The area occupied by commercial 
uses is similar to such areas in other cities and 
represents only a small proportion of the total 
development. In general, the percentages of 
land use areas in Lansing are similar to those in 
other cities. Heavy industry and public and 
semi-public uses are the major exceptions. 

There is a large amount of vacant land within 
the city which should be developed and ab- 
sorbed before the area outside the city limits is 
subdivided. This is the only method whereby 
the present compact growth can be extended. 

Apartment Structures. Table Number 6 
shows a detailed analysis of apartment develop- 
ment. For the purposes of this survey apart- 
ments were considered to be structures contain- 
ing living facilities for three or more families. 
Slightly more than 62 per cent of the present 
apartment buildings provide a lot area of over 
1000 square feet per family which area is now 
considered to be a proper minimum. Only 13.8 
per cent have a lot area of less than 600 square 
feet per family. This lot area is generally con- 
sidered an absolute minimum, even in the 
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larger cities. Under a regulation of 600 square 
feet per family, an area of one square mile im- 
proved with the necessary streets would ac- 
commodate more than 100,000 persons. 

The low average number of buildings per 
block (2) and the low average number of units 
per building (5) should also be noted. 


Table Number 7. 
EXISTING COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(a) Area Occubledi te ters eee ck sisc aces 131.20 acres 
Percentage of total developed area....... 2.36 


(b) Number of storesirose tries ep ecccccs ces oe 1,379 
(c) Total number of lineal feet of commercial 

soHeveNTa(e [seh 6 ean ee ce Oe ee 51,216 feet 
(d) Average frontage per store.............. 37.1 feet 
(e) Lineal feet of commercial frontage in the 

central business district............... 13,454 feet 
(f) Average frontage per 100 persons in 

central business district............... 16 feet 

Average in 22 Cis, oo7 cc cee ce kee ee 28 feet 

(g) Lineal feet of frontage outside 

central business district............... 37,762 feet 
(h) Average frontage per 100 persons out- 


side central business district........... 45.3 feet 
Averade iti 22 Gilet... cei 5. os ci ees eaee 35.7 feet 

(i) Average frontage per 100 persons for 
ree ve A re 61.3 feet 
Pverecee ite GGG eae cass cease aes 63.7 feet 


Commercial Structures. Table Number 7 
contains detailed factual data regarding com- 
mercial structures. Complete data concerning 
existing and probable future commercial de- 
velopment is essential in formulating regula- 
tions for commercial zones. 

Investigations in other cities have revealed a 
definite relationship between urban population 
and the amount of commercial development 
that it will support. This is usually expressed as 
lineal feet of commercial frontage per 100 
persons. In the majority of cities investigated it 
was found that the average ratio was approxi- 


Table Number 6. 
LOT AREA PER FAMILY IN EXISTING APARTMENT DEVELOPMENT 


Number of Percent Total 
Lot Area Per Family Apartment Apartment Number of Area Occupied Average 
Buildings Buildings Living Units (Acres) Lot Area 
3000 sq. ft. or more 24 10.0 Tig 7.36 4,110 
2000 to 2999 sq. ft. 33 13.8 eal 6:52 Zo 01 
1500 to 1999 sq. ft. 28 leg 114 4.49 1,676 
1000 to 1499 sq. ft. 64 26.8 289 8.20 1,220 
600 to 999 sq. ft. 57 23.9 325 6:3) 832 
400 to 599 sq. ft. PAE 3 248 2.41 418 
Less than 400 sq. ft. 6 28 117 By fe 240 
239 100.0 1,291 36.04 1,544 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF BUILDINGS PER BLOCK—2 
AVERAGE UNITS PER BUILDING 
BLOCKS OCCUPIED 


— 
—120 (9 PERCENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF BLOCKS) 
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Table Number 8. 


NEW BUILDING PERMITS—1926 to 1936 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Percent Total 


USE Number of 


Number Permits 

One-Family 2066 82.05 
Two-Family 50 1.98 
Multiple Dwellings 16 .64 
Commercial 358 14.22 
Industrial 28 reside 
Totals 2518 100.00 


mately 64 lineal feet of commerce per 100 per- 
sons. Table Number 7 indicates that the ratio is 
almost exactly the same in Lansing. 

The total commercial ratio can be further 
divided into a ratio for the central business 
district and a ratio for neighborhood shopping 
districts. A commonly accepted ratio for the 
latter type of development is 35 to 45 lineal feet 
of commerce per 100 persons. Since the zoning 
ordinance will control the maximum distribu- 
tion and density of population through the use 
and area regulations, these ratios provide a 
most valuable means of determining the amount 
of commercial area that should be provided. If 
an excessively large area is zoned for com- 
merce, much of it will stand vacant because no 
one will wish to develop a residence within a 
commercial zone. A scattered and shabby com- 
mercial district will also result. 

The above table (Number 8) shows that dur- 
ing the past ten years, new single-family resi- 
dences represented a larger investment than 


Percent Total Average Cost 


Value Value Per Unit 
$9, 105,000 40.2 $4,407 
; Oe? 3,200 
46 1,000 2.0 28,812 
6,788,000 29.9 18,900 
6, 157,000 272 219,800 
$22,67 1,000 100.0 


any other single type of construction in Lansing. 
It indicates economic advantages to be gained 
by protection of this investment. 


Probable Future Needs 


Maximum advantages can be obtained from 
zoning only when the provisions of the ordi- 
nance are properly related to future needs. This 
is especially true of the amount of land provided 
in the different use districts. If an excessive 
area is zoned for industry, commerce, or apart- 
ments, it will never be completely absorbed 
for those uses, and at the same time, will not 
provide desirable locations for single or two- 
family dwellings. As a result a large amount of 
land will remain idle; property values will not 
be properly stabilized; an unnecessary amount 
of public improvements, particularly paving, 
sewers and water system, will be installed and 
the major advantages of zoning will be de- 
feated. 


Table Number 9. 
EXISTING AND PROBABLE FUTURE LAND USE AREAS 


Area Occupied 


USE in Lansing in 
1937 
Single-Family Residence 1962.4 
Two-Family Residence L1G.) 
Multiple Dwelling 36.1 
Commerce 132 
Light Industry 198.1 
Heavy Industry 344.8 
Public and Semi-Public 465.3 
Parks and Playgrounds 535.2 
Railroad Property 192.9 
Streets and Alleys 1582.9 
Total 5565.0 


“ESTIMATED POPULATION, 1937-83,500. 


Acres per Acres per Area Estimated 
100 Persons 100 Persons to be occupied 
in Lansing Average of in Lansing in 
_ 22 Cities. baie 

2.350 2.940 2600.0 
Ailes, .143 160.0 
.043 .O76 50.0 
2157 .179 175.0 
ol ‘230 260.0 
413 wld 460.0 
ood .622 610.0 
.641 ATI 750.0 
.230 .436 200.0 
1.890 2.820 2200.0 
6.657 8.148 7465.0 


“ESTIMATED ULTIMATE POPULATION WITHIN PRESENT CITY LIMITS—110,000. 
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There is a definite relationship between the 
population in a city and the amount of area that 
it will absorb for various uses. Studies indicate 
that amounts and percentages of land used for 
various purposes in Lansing are similar to other 
cities. It is thus possible to closely estimate the 
area that will be necessary to accommodate the 
various urban uses of the future city. Table 
Number 9 contains such data. The future areas 
are based upon the assumption that 100 persons 
will continue to occupy approximately the same 
area for various uses. 

It is evident that Lansing is much more com- 
pactly developed than the average American 
city. In Lansing, 100 persons use only 6.6 acres 
for different uses, while in 22 other cities, 100 
persons occupy an average of 8.2 acres for the 
same uses. While this may be economically 
advantageous, excessive congestion which 
would tend to destroy the residential character 
would result in the residents moving to new and 
more spacious areas. 

In the proposed zoning ordinance, the areas 
of the various use districts should closely 
approximate the areas which Table Number 9 
indicates will be absorbed by the future popula- 
tion. It should be remembered that considerable 
future growth will occur beyond the present 
city limits, and that the majority of this future 
growth will be occupied by single-family 
dwellings. The more intensive uses such as 
apartments and industry should be primarily 
confined to the older areas of the present city. 


Comparison of Proposed and Existing 
Ordinances 


The proposed ordinance divides the city into 
ten zones. Several of the zones have similar 
use requirements, but height and area regula- 
tions are different. 

The present ordinance has but one use dis- 
trict for both single-family and two-family dwell- 
ings whereas the proposed ordinance provides 
a separate district for two-family dwellings and 
two districts for single-family dwellings. The 
major difference between the two single-family 
districts is in the lot area requirements, one 
district requiring 5000 square feet per family 
and the other 4000 square feet per family. The 
highest lot area requirement in the present 
ordinance is 3904 square feet per family. A 
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large portion of the existing residences are, 
however, now located on lots of more than 5000 
square feet. The spacious character of this de- 
velopment should be protected and extended. 

The apartment zones closely approximate the 
regulations of the present ordinance. The 
height and lot area regulations have been made 
uniform throughout all apartment districts in- 
stead of varying in certain districts as in the 
present ordinance. In several instances, the 
lot area requirements have been increased to 
insure a more uniform use of land and to avoid 
population congestion. The area in the apart- 
ment zones has been slightly reduced in the 
proposed ordinance but only in those locations 
where there has been no tendency to develop ' 
new multiple dwellings. 

The proposed ordinance also provides 
more commercial districts than the present 
ordinance, the difference between them being 
in the height and yard regulations. The bound- 
aries of the commercial zones are similar to the 
original zones of the present ordinance. It was 
impracticable, however, to include all of the 
subsequent changes, for many of these were 
made with little regard to a comprehensive 
plan or the needs of the entire city. 

The regulations of the proposed industrial 
zones are practically the same as the regula- 
tions in the present ordinance. There have also 
been very few changes in the boundaries of 
these districts. A few of the districts near the 
center of the city have been expanded and some 
of the outlying districts have been constricted, 
for example, the area near the Grand Trunk 
Railroad in the southeastern part of the city. 
There has been no trend whatsoever toward new 
industrial development in the zones that were 
reduced in size. 

There have also been a few minor changes 
made in some of the general regulations of the 
ordinance. For example, the duties of the Board 
of Appeals are simplified and a somewhat 
different procedure is provided for changes 
and amendments. The new ordinance provides 
that the City Plan Commission shall report 
upon any change before it is officially adopted 
by the City Council. The Plan Commission 
should be continually studying the trends of 
growth and future needs of the city and can give 
valuable suggestions regarding the desirability 
of any proposed changes. All of the variations 
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in the proposed ordinance are in accordance 
with the more modern zoning practices. 


Description of Proposed Districts 


Residence. The most restricted area is the 
“A” Residence District. Only single-family 
dwellings, schools, golf courses, and truck 
gardens are allowed. This district is primarily 
confined to the outlying sections of the city 
where the land is either unsubdivided or contains 
large lots. A minimum lot area of 5000 square 
feet is required. While certain lots within this 
district now contain a smaller area, the ordinance 
provides that any lot of record at the time of 
passage of the ordinance can be used even 
though it contains less than 5000 square feet. 

A considerable portion of the city is placed 
in the ‘‘B’’ Residence District. The regulations 
in the ‘‘B” District are very similar to the ‘A”’ 
District except that churches are permitted and 
a lot area per family of only 4000 square feet per 
family is required. 

The "'C’’ District permits two-family dwellings 
in addition to the uses permitted in the ‘‘A’’ and 
“B' Districts. While much of the development 
within this district is older than in the outlying 
sections, it contains many desirable homes. 
Single-family dwellings will always be the 
major use within the area but two-family dwell- 
ings would permit a more intensive use of the 
land without adversely affecting the existing 
character. Institutions of an educational or 
religious character are also permitted in this 
district. 

Apartments. The ‘D’ District surrounds 
the central business district and also adjoins 
certain of the major industrial areas. The ma- 
jority of the existing apartments are found within 
these areas. They will also permit a more in- 
tensive use of land that now has a higher 
assessed valuation, and will serve as a buffer 
between the more objectionable use districts 
and the restricted residential areas. 

An area of 225.2 acres is included in the pro- 
posed apartment zones. If the existing ratio 
between population and apartments (.043 
acres per 100 persons) continues in the future, 
this area would serve a population of 525,000. 
If the area were to be developed with the 
minimum density regulations permitted under 
the ordinance (1000 square feet per family), 


it would accommodate 9800 families. There are 
now only 1439 apartment suites within the city. 
The proposed district is entirely ample for all 
future needs. To zone additional territory for 
apartments would only invite scattered develop- 
ment and depreciate existing residential char- 
acter and value. It should be noted that the 
apartment-shop district will also accommodate 
a large number of apartments. 

Industry. The industrial districts are lo- 
cated along the railroads. They utilize land 
which is well adapted for manufacturing plants 
but which is rather unsatisfactory for resi- 
dences. Industry now occupies an area of 542.9 
acres and the proposed ordinance provides for 
about twice this area (1047.9 acres) in the 
industrial zones. This area should be ample to 
care for future needs. Particular care was taken 
to provide large districts so that several tracts 
would be available which could accommodate 
large industries. Construction of new residences 
should not be permitted in the ‘'l'’ Heavy 
Industrial zone for two reasons: (1) residences 
built in areas zoned for heavy industry are 
usually of poor character and do not insure 
desirable or healthful living conditions; (2) the 
increase in the value of land created by such 
residential improvements puts an unnecessary 
difficulty in the way of acquiring property for 
industrial purposes. It might keep an industry 
from locating in Lansing or force it into an un- 
fortunate location. 

Commerce. An adequate shopping center 
should result from the proposed zoning in the 
central business district. It contains 26,480 feet 
of commercial frontage in comparison with 13,- 
454 feet now used. The height regulation 
permits six stories at the street line but the 
building may be erected to a greater height if it 
is set back above the sixth story. This arrange- 
ment would permit large structures, yet insure 
light and air reaching the smaller adjoining 
buildings. The proposed zoning should also 
tend to secure a more balanced and uniform 
utilization of land within the central area and 
should stabilize property values. It should be 
remembered that the majority of the existing 
commercial buildings do not exceed three 
stories in height. A height limitation of six 
stories at the street line is most reasonable. 

The remaining commercial districts are dis- 
tributed throughout the city as neighborhood 
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shopping centers. Several general principles 
were followed in selecting the location of these 
districts. First, well established centers were 
selected and provisions made for their future 
growth and expansion. Second, an attempt was 
made to locate the centers about one-half mile 
apart. Experience has indicated that the popula- 
tion will walk about one-fourth mile to reach 
these shopping areas. Third, major street inter- 
sections were selected as commercial centers 
wherever possible. The major street plan re- 
cently presented was used as a guide in making 
this study. Fourth, much study was given to the 
relationship between commercial frontage and 
probable future population. The size of the 
shopping centers and the residential district 
which they will serve are so related that between 
35 and 45 lineal feet of commercial frontage 
will be available for each 100 persons. The 
proposed districts contain 50,010 lineal feet of 
frontage which, at the ratio of 45 feet per 100 
persons, would serve a population of about 
111,100. In addition to the proposed centers, it 
should be remembered that considerable com- 
mercial development will be found in the in- 
dustrial districts. In general, the commercial 
provisions are quite liberal. To zone a large 
additional area for this purpose would mean 
that it could never be completely absorbed for 
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stores, no one would desire to use it for resi- 
dences, and small unattractive blighted dis- 
tricts would be scattered throughout the resi- 
dential sections. 


Non-Conforming Uses 


A study was made of the existing uses that 
do not conform to the regulations of the pro- 
posed ordinance. In general, only a small 
percentage of the present development is not 
in conformity with the proposed regulations. The 
largest number of non-conforming uses are 
commercial structures. Many of these are old 
structures that were scattered throughout the 
residential areas before the adoption of the 
present ordinance. Others have resulted from 
amendments to the ordinance. Practically all 
of the non-conforming commercial uses are 
individual stores rather than groups of stores. 
The residential areas would benefit if these were 
eliminated at an early date. A large number of 
the present apartment buildings are also non- 
conforming. These structures have been per- 
mitted to scatter too widely in the past. 

The comparatively small number of non-con- 
forming uses indicates that the ordinance has 
been closely adjusted to existing conditions 
and that it does not propose any radical changes 
in property uses. 
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Transit 
INTRODUCTION 


AN ANSIE system (street cars and buses) 
provides an essential service in the larger 
urban areas. In Lansing, one person out of every 
three owns an automobile, yet the transit lines 
carry an average of more than 15,000 pas- 
sengers during a typical day. There would be 
much more vehicular congestion and it would 
be difficult for many persons to move about the 
city if no transit facilities were available. 

The transit facilities will become even more 
important as the city increases in population 
and in area. More people will live beyond 
reasonable walking distances and a larger 
proportion of the population will use the fa- 
cilities. If the high schools are developed in the 
more outlying areas, a large number of pupils 
will use the buses during the school year. It is 
also generally found that, as the riding habit 
increases, the transit service is improved either 
by the establishment of new routes or by faster 
service on existing routes, all of which tends to 
encourage people to use the transit facilities. 

The transit plan is primarily concerned with 
the location of the routes rather than with the 
details of their operation. It is essential that the 
routes serve both the existing and future popula- 
tion with a minimum amount of duplicated 
service. Furthermore, the routes should not be 
constantly shifted from one street to another. 
If the routes are properly located, the schedules 
can be adjusted by the operating company to 
provide the necessary service. 


Principles of a Transit System 


Experience has shown that there are certain 
definite standards that should be followed in 
developing and operating a transit system. 

l. Pattern of Routes. In a city such as 
Lansing, where urban growth has occurred in 
all directions around the central business dis- 
trict, there should be radial routes leading di- 
rectly from the business district to the outlying 
sections of the city. Instead, however, of the 


routes terminating in the central business 
district, they should pass directly through this 
area to other outlying sections. This arrangement 
insures a minimum of turning movements in the 
congested area. Transit routes should also pass 
through or near the major industrial areas, 
since many industrial employees use the transit 
facilities. 

2. Areas of Service. A desirable maximum 
walking distance to and from transit routes is 
considered to be a quarter of a mile. All sec- 
tions of the city will thus be adequately served 
if the radial transit routes are no more than one- 
half mile apart. The routes will naturally con- 
verge and provide more convenient service 
within the heavily populated central section. 

3. Alignment of Routes. Obviously, a 
direct alignment is necessary. No one desires to 
go in several different directions before reach- 
ing his destination. All routes should lead as 
directly as possible from the central business 
district to their termination. Many bus systems 
use circular routes in which a bus goes to its 
destination on one route and returns over an- 
other. While this seems to give a wider service 
with the same facilities, it actually only half 
serves a greater area. 

4. Streets. Wherever possible, bus routes 
should follow major thoroughfares. These are 
the widest and most direct streets within the 
city and consequently afford the best oppor- 
tunities for direct and rapid movement of the 
buses. Since the major streets are also about 
one-half mile apart, which is a desirable spac- 
ing for transit routes, they are well suited for 
accommodating the bus routes. 

5. Speed. A fast schedule means time saved 
for the patrons and fewer buses for the company. 
Care should be exercised in establishing rout- 
ings through congested districts so as to avoid 
transit delays as well as to avoid any increase in 
existing congestion. 

6. Headways. Fifteen minute intervals be- 
tween buses have been found to be the desirable 
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maximum headway. Longer intervals necessi- 
tate a knowledge of schedule and are often but 
little better than no service at all. Much shorter 
intervals are possible on the more _ heavily 
travelled routes. 


Existing Transit Routes and Areas Served 


Plate Number 24 shows the existing transit 
routes within the city. It also shows the present 
distribution of population and the areas within 
the city limits that are more than one-quarter 
mile from any transit line. 

The system is composed of six different bus 
lines, two of which extend to the city of East 
Lansing. The total length of all the routes is 
sixty-six miles. All routes run through rather 
than terminate in the business district. 

The plan indicates that practically all of the 
existing population is within one-quarter mile 
of a bus line. Of 83,500 people living within 
the city, only 1,950, or 2 per cent, are more 
than one-quarter mile from a bus route. It will 
be noted, however, that several of the lines 
make a large loop near the end of the route, 
particularly in the outlying sections. While 
this enables fewer lines to be within reasonable 
distance of a large number of people, it does 
not provide adequate service in these outlying 
areas. The loops on the western portions of 
routes 1, 4 and 6 are examples of this type of 
routing. The practice of reversing the direction 
in which the buses move over these loops dur- 
ing different portions of the day would be very 
confusing to anyone not conversant with the 
schedules. 

A few of the routes also have rather indirect 
alignment. For example, the Sheridan-Beal 
route in the east central portion of the city winds 
back and forth on several streets without head- 
ing directly for the central business district. 


Data Regarding Existing Transit Lines 


Plate Number 25 contains statistical data re- 
garding each of the present transit routes. It will 
be noted that the College-Fisher line carriesby far 
the largest number of passengers, there being 
nearly eight times as many as are carried on the 
Dakin-West Grand River route. This line also 
operates the largest number of buses and, conse- 
quently, provides the best service of any route. 


An interesting comparison is afforded he- 
tween the number of passengers carried during 
a typical day and the number of seats provided. 
Since only about fourteen per cent of the total 
number of seats are occupied during the day, it 
would appear that the transit company is, for 
the most part, providing adequate service. 

The majority of the routes operate on a maxi- 
mum headway (interval between buses) of fif- 
teen minutes, which is, however, decreased 
during the rush-hour periods. The speed of the 
buses on each route also seems to be generally 
satisfactory. An average speed of about ten 
miles an hour throughout the entire route pro- 
vides rather fast service when it is considered 
that this includes time for loading and discharg- 
ing passengers and the time required to pass 
through the central business district. 


Duplication of Service 


Plate Number 26 shows graphically all areas 
within one-quarter mile of two or more transit 
lines. These are the areas in which there is more 
transit service than is absolutely necessary. 

The majority of the duplicated service is 
found in the central portion of the city and, of 
course, much of it cannot be avoided in this 
area since the routes should converge near the 
business district. In some instances, however, 
it would be possible to locate the routes on one 
or two main streets rather than use several 
parallel streets. For example, Capitol and 
Washington Avenues could be used in the area 
north of the business district rather than the 
several streets that are now occupied by 
single routes. 

The majority of the duplication in the more 
outlying sections of the city results from: the 
loops near the ends of the routes. The duplica- 
tion near Logan and Saginaw Streets is caused 
by the long loops near the west end of the 
Willow-Kalamazoo route and the College-Fisher 
route. Certain of these loops could be elimi- 
nated and the citizens would still be within 
reasonable distance of a transit line. 

While there is not an excessive amount of 
duplication in the present transit system, the 
elimination of some of this duplicated service, 
particularly in the more outlying sections, 
should facilitate the establishment of additional 
transit routes and the providing of additional 
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buses on existing routes. These improvements 
will soon be necessary in order to serve the new 
population growth. 


Time Zones 


The adequacy of a transit system is judged 
partly by the combined walking and riding 
time required to go from the central business 
district to any portion of the city. Passengers are 
naturally anxious to reach their destination as 
quickly as possible. 

The time required to go from the intersection 
of Michigan and Washington to any portion of 
Lansing is graphically shown on Plate Number 
27. Walking time is computed at three miles per 
hour. This plate also shows a similar study that 
was made in 1921, and affords a comparison 
of the transit system of that date and the present 
facilities. 

Practically all sections of the city can now be 
reached within fifteen minutes. This is a quite 
reasonable length of time and should tend to 
encourage considerable riding. It will be noted 
that the routes having the most direct align- 
ment provide the fastest service. For example, 
the fifteen minute zone on the College-Fisher 
route is much farther from the central business 
district than it is on the Sheridan-Beal route 
where there is a considerable amount of in- 
direct routing in the northeastern portion of 
the city. 

A comparison of the two plans shows that a 
decided improvement in transit facilities has 
been made since 1921. At that time, a con- 
siderable portion of the city was not even in- 
cluded within the thirty minute zone. The de- 
velopment of the additional transit lines, new 
types of transit facilities and certain major 
street improvements have provided the city 
with faster and more convenient transit service. 


Intermediate Routing Plan 


Plate Number 28 indicates certain suggested 
changes in, and additions to, the present transit 
system. These routings are an intermediate 
step between the present transit facilities and 
the proposed ultimate system. The time within 
which the recommendations of the intermediate 
routing plan can be carried out will depend 
primarily upon the rate of population increase 


within the city. Some of the changes could be 
made immediately, while others can be grad- 
ually made over a period of five or ten years, or 
even longer. 

The plan shows two additional bus lines 
which will become necessary as the population 
increases and also as some of the loops, such as 
the one in the northwestern portion of the city 
on the present Dakin-West Grand River route, 
are abandoned. For the most part, the proposed 
transit routes are located on streets now carry- 
ing bus lines, but, in several instances, a part of 
one existing route has been connected with a 
part of another route. Small loops are proposed 
at the end of each route to eliminate dangerous 
turning movements. 

A brief description of each of the proposed 
routes follows: 

1, This route is practically the same as the existing Col- 
lege-Fisher route. West Michigan Avenue is used, however, 
instead of Ottawa Street, since it will eventually become an 
important major street. The extent of the loop routing in the 
western portion of the city has been greatly reduced, as 
much of the area can be better served by the proposed 
routing on Saginaw Street. 

2. The eastern part of this route is similar to the eastern 
portion of the present Sheridan-Beal route, except that the 
eastern portion of the route has also been slightly changed 
to provide more direct and more extensive service, which 
undoubtedly will be necessary in the near future. 

The western portion of the route is similar to the present 
Olds-South Cedar route, except that it uses only Washing- 
ton and St. Joseph Streets rather than the present loop rout- 
ing. The establishment of another route in the southwestern 
section of the city will eliminate the need of a loop. 

3. The northeastern portion of this route is generally 
similar to the present Washington Avenue route, except 
that the length of the loop has been somewhat reduced. The 
route is the same through the central portion of the city but 
the southwestern part of the route is slightly changed, in 
that it is located west rather than east of the New York 
Central Railroad. The route in this section of the city will 
serve Moores Park and a large population immediately 
south thereof. 

4, A new route is proposed in the northeastern portion of 
the city which will be necessary in the near future to serve 
this rapidly growing district. The proposed transit facilities 
should encourage urban growth in this general area. The 
route would serve the new Thomas Street School as well 
as the Motor Wheel plant. It will also serve the large in- 
dustrial district lying northeast of the central business dis- 
trict. The southwestern portion of this route consists of 
portions of the present Olds-South Cedar route and of the 
Sheridan-Beal route. 

The route traverses a rather heavily populated section 
of the city and serves two of the major industrial plants, 
namely, the Olds Motor plant and the Motor Wheel plant. 
It will probably require a large number of buses, particu- 
larly during the rush-hour periods. 
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5. The majority of the northern portion of the route is 
new, although some of it does correspond to the eastern 
loop found on the present Dakin-West Grand River route. 
More adequate transit facilities will soon be needed in this 
general section of the city to encourage urban growth and 
to insure a balanced development. The eastern portion of 
the route is located on Kalamazoo Street and is the same as 
the eastern portion of the present Willow-Kalamazoo route. 

6. This route is approximately the same as the present 
Dakin-West Grand River route. The loop in the north- 
western part of the city has been eliminated, and north of 
the business district the line should be located upon Capitol 
Avenue rather than upon Walnut Street. No changes are 
proposed in the extreme southeastern portion of the route. 

7. The northwestern portion of this route uses the ma- 
jority of the present Willow-Kalamazoo route, except that 
the loop has been eliminated. The southeastern portion of 
the route serves the area now traversed by the Olds-South 
Cedar route. It is proposed, however, to locate the route on 
Pennsylvania rather than on Cedar as at present. This 
route would serve two rapidly growing sections of the city 
and should carry a large number of passengers. 

8. The western portion of this route replaces a part of 
the loop routings of the present College-Fisher and Willow- 
Kalamazoo routes. The improved service should encourage 
much additional riding in this section of the city. The 
southern part of the route uses Cedar Street and provides 
facilities in an area now served by both the Washington 
Avenue and Olds-South Cedar routes. 

It is believed that the area south of the city will soon re- 
quire transit facilities. This route could provide consider- 
able service in this section by having one bus make the 
west loop and serve the area immediately east of Washing- 
ton Avenue, while the following bus could travel over the 
portion of the route south of the present city limits. 


It will be noted that the proposed inter- 
mediate routes are well distributed and serve 
all sections of the city. They are also direct and 
practically all of them are located upon major 
streets. The different portions of each route 
serve areas in which the riding habit will be 
generally similar so that the same frequency and 
type of service will be needed throughout the 
entire route. 

Under the intermediate plan, all of the routes 
pass through the intersection of Washington 
and Capitol Avenues. This will greatly facilitate 
transfers between the several routes, and it is 
not believed that it will provide excessive con- 
gestion for many years. Eventually, however, it 
will be necessary to use additional streets within 
the central business district. 


Ultimate Transit Plan 


Recommendations regarding the ultimate 
transit system in Lansing are shown on Plate 


Number 29. The plan also shows the probable 
future distribution of population. The proposed 
routes should be adequate to serve the ultimate 
growth, and can be developed gradually during 
the next thirty years. 

This plan shows the streets that would be used 
for transit routes rather than the exact routings 
of each bus line. Consideration was given, 
however, to keeping approximately the same 
number of routes on each side of the business 
district so that through routings rather than 
loop routings could be obtained. The detailed 
routing of each line can best be developed over 
a long period, for conditions may arise which 
would necessitate many changes from a detailed 
routing plan proposed at this time. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the future routes be estab- 
lished on the streets shown on this plan. 

All of the probable future population would be 
within reasonable walking distance of a pro- 
posed transit route and each line could extend 
directly from the outlying sections to the central 
business district. Several routes also pass 
through or near the existing and future indus- 
trial areas. Only a minimum amount of dupli- 
cated service would be provided under the 
proposed routing and the majority of such 
duplication would be near the central business 
district where the lines converge. Loop routings 
have been eliminated under the ultimate sys- 
tem, since the lines are seldom more than 
one-half mile apart. In a few locations, however, 
such as in the extreme southwestern part of 
the city, a loop may prove necessary near the 
end of the route. Practically all of the streets 
accommodating transit lines on the intermediate 
plan would continue to be used by transit routes 
in the ultimate system. 


Interurban Bus Routes 


Interurban buses provide little or no local 
transit service, but they add to the vehicular 
congestion and their routings through the city 
are usually controlled by the city officials. In 
general, interurban bus routes should be lo- 
cated on the radial major streets where they can 
lead directly from the outlying towns to the 
central business district. Within the central 
business area they should traverse as few 
streets as possible, which will reduce the num- 
ber of turning movements and avoid excessive 
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vehicular congestion. All buses should use a 
central terminal which is equipped for off- 
street loading and unloading. It is very undesir- 
able for buses to move all around the business 
district in order to stop at the various hotels and 
at other objectives. 

Existing and Proposed Routings. Plate 
Number 30 shows that several of the interurban 
bus routes within the city now travel directly 
to the central business district on important 
radial thoroughfares. The routes on East Michi- 
gan and on East Saginaw are examples. Other 
lines, however, such as the line going to Fort 
Wayne and the line to Holt, use a somewhat 
circuitous route to reach the terminal. The 
following changes in the various routings will 
provide for the utilization of only the dominant 
major streets and will eliminate the heavier 
buses from the more restricted residential 
districts. Some of these proposed re-routings 
cannot be made, however, until certain major 
street improvements are carried out. 


1. Route to Grand Rapids. The only change pro- 
posed on this route is its removal from Seymour Avenue and 
the use of Washington and Grand Avenues in place thereof. 
While a few turning movements are necessary in order to 
reach Grand Avenue, these are made beyond the confines 
of the congested area and should not interfere with local 
traffic. 

2. Route to Grand Ledge and to Kalamazoo. Both 
of these routes should use Saginaw to Grand Avenue and 
then enter the central business district on this latter street. 
Neither Seymour nor Allegan Streets, which are now used 


by a portion of these routes, are major thoroughfares. 

3. Route to Fort Wayne. The only change proposed 
in this route is that it use Main Street to Grand and then 
enter the business district over this latter street. 

4. Route to Chicago. No changes are proposed in 
this route. 

5. Route to Hillsdale. As soon as Washington is 
extended between Holmes and Logan Streets, this bus 
route should enter the city over Washington Avenue. It can 
turn eastward on Kalamazoo and reach the terminal via 
Grand Avenue. 

6. Routes to Holt and Jackson. The proposed de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania Avenue, which radial route 
will serve the southeastern section of the city, will provide a 
much more desirable entrance to the central business 
district for these two bus lines. Cedar Street is now quite 
congested and it is proposed that these routes be changed 
as soon as the necessary improvements and connections 
are made. 

7. Routes to Detroit and Ann Arbor. No changes 
are proposed in these routes. 

8. Routes to Flint and Mount Pleasant. No 
changes are proposed in these routes. 


Routings Within the Central Business 
District. The location of the present bus 
terminal is generally satisfactory. It is readily 
accessible to all sections of the central shopping 
district, yet located’ on a street that is not un- 
duly congested. Under the proposed re-routing 
plan, only Grand Avenue and Michigan Avenue 
will be used by interurban buses within the 
central area. This routing will reduce the num- 
ber of turning movements and generally facili- 
tate traffic movements within this heavily used 
district. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Recreation 
INTRODUCTION 


ECREATIONAL facilities provide for a proper 

utilization of the leisure time now possessed 
by the citizens. Juvenile delinquency is success- 
fully combatted by play areas which are proper- 
ly placed, developed, and supervised. Parks 
break up the monotony of cities and make the 
city more beautiful—a better place in which to 
live. They preserve natural features such as 
rivers, lakes, etc., for the enjoyment of future 
generations. Local parks and schools should be 
the focal point of a well organized and active 
community life. In brief, recreational areas im- 
prove the health and general welfare of the 
citizens and are an investment, not a luxury. 

Lansing has long recognized the advantages 
of park facilities. Since 1910, the increase in the 
public park areas has kept pace with the growth 
of population. The city has also made excellent 
progress in developing and maintaining the 
parks. The majority of the areas contain exten- 
sive improvements and several are lighted for 
night use. Many facilities for games and sports 
are available. 

Park development in Lansing has generally 
followed a preconceived plan. Many of the 
recommendations of the early city plan are now 
realities, and practically all of the existing park 
development can be included in the compre- 
hensive recreational system. The recommenda- 
tions of this chapter are coordinated with other 
portions of the city plan and the new areas can 
be developed where they will properly serve 
surrounding population, duplication of areas 
and facilities can be avoided and the park system 
can materially assist in securing a logical use of 
urban land. 


Principles of a Comprehensive 
Recreational System 


An adequate system of recreational facilities 
must be both extensive and diversified to serve 
the many requirements placed upon it. This sec- 
tion contains an analysis of the facilities that 


should be provided to serve all persons, which 
agency should be responsible for the develop- 
ment of each facility so that duplication will be 
entirely avoided, and a discussion of modern 
standards regarding the location and area of the 
several units comprising the complete system. 

Plate Number 31 shows the classification of 
the total population into different groups having 
similar recreational requirements. A discussion 
of each group and the facilities that should be 
provided for them follows: 

Small Children. Small children, below 
school age, are closely attached to the home. 
Adequate home grounds and small play lots in 
the interior of blocks are their most logical rec- 
reational areas. The provision of fresh air and 
free space for protected play is primarily a pa- 
rental obligation. 

Children of Elementary-School Age. Chil- 
dren of elementary-school age are under the 
guidance and control of educational authorities 
a considerable portion of the time. Recreation is 
becoming an integral part of the school curricu- 
lum and a large playground is needed at each 
elementary school. Since the entire city should 
be served by these facilities for the school year, 
it is only logical that they also be used by the 
children during the summer months. The School 
Board should thus be responsible for developing, 
maintaining and supervising all of the necessary 
recreational facilities for children of elementary- 
school age. 

Youths. The youths are more interested in 
active games and sports and require larger play 
areas than the elementary school children. The 
majority of the youths spend a large portion of 
their time in school and every junior and senior 
high school should have an adequate field for 
play and sports. These fields should also be 
available during the summer, although a small 
portion of them, such as the football field, might 
be protected from intensive use. 

There will also be many youths who are not in 
school and who will look more to the Park Board 
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than to school officials for their play areas, and 
playfield facilities must be provided in several of 
the public park areas. Thus, both the School 
Board and the Park Board are responsible for the 
development of recreational facilities for the 
youths. 

Adults. Adults are generally more interested 
in quiet, passive recreation than in organized 
and competitive sports. For them, there should 
be neighborhood parks, large outlying parks, 
pleasure drives, small ornamental areas, and 
community centers. The adult population that 
does enjoy tennis, baseball and similar activities, 
can utilize the facilities of the playfields. The 
Park Board is primarily responsible for provid- 
ing the recreational facilities for the adults. 

There is, of course, certain intermingling of 
age uses in the different types of recreational 
areas. For example, all persons within the city 
will use the larger parks and some of the adults 
will use the playfields. The above mentioned 
facilities will, however, meet the dominant rec- 
reational requirements of all persons within the 
_ city with a minimum amount of duplication. 

Plate Number 32 shows, in a general and dia- 
grammatic way, the modern principles that 
should govern the location and development of 
the several units comprising a comprehensive 
recreational system. 

Playgrounds. Playground location is amen- 
able to the same formula recommended by edu- 
cational authorities for the location of elementary 
schools. Each elementary school should serve 
a homogeneous residential neighborhood ap- 
proximately a mile square and should be as near 
as possible to the center of this district. The 
school site should comprise at least five acres 
and should be so developed that not less than 
three acres will be available for unobstructed 
play space. Obviously, schools should not be 
located adjacent to railroads, in industrial and 
commercial districts, nor on major streets. 

Playfields. A playfield should be found at 
every junior and senior high school. Junior high 
schools usually serve an area included within a 
mile radius of the school, while senior high 
pupils can travel a much longer distance. To 
provide for an adequate playfield, every senior 
high school site should comprise from twenty to 
twenty-five acres and every junior high school 
from ten to fifteen acres. Certain neighborhood 
parks and large parks should also contain play- 
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tields. The factors that seriously affect the useful- 
ness of playgrounds, such as major thorough- 
fares, do not interfere so much with the use of 
playtields which attract older boys and girls who 
are able to travel farther and cross such routes 
in safety. 

Community Centers. Every residential 
neighborhood should have a building for its 
indoor social and recreational activities. The 
school buildings are the logical neighborhood 
centers and should be designed and made avail- 
able for such out-of-school uses. They need 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, libraries, and similar 
features. Such facilities can do much to stimu- 
late interest and pride in the neighborhood. 

Neighborhood Parks. Neighborhood parks 
are intimate community recreational areas 
whose value is chiefly dependent upon accessi- 
bility. Oak Park and Moores Park are examples 
of such areas. A neighborhood park should be 
within walking distance of every person in Lans- 
ing—one-half mile is generally considered a fair 
radius of service. 

Parks of.this type must fit into the thickly built 
up interior of the city and therefore are limited 
as to size. An area of at least twenty acres is 
desirable, however. They must be compact, 
thoroughly serviceable areas designed to offer 
the maximum recreational advantages to those 
who live around them. They should contain in- 
formal plantings and open spaces as well as fa- 
cilities for active sports, such as tennis courts and 
baseball diamonds. The placement of such parks 
should be determined primarily by the bound- 
aries of the district which it is to serve. Consider- 
ations of topography, wooded areas and the like 
should not be permitted to weigh too heavily 
against a central location. 

Elementary schools can often be advantage- 
ously located in connection with neighborhood 
parks. This would provide an ideal neighbor- 
hood center that will do much toward unifying 
neighborhood life. 

Large Parks. The modern city should be en- 
circled by a series of large outlying parks. These 
areas, all connected by a system of pleasure 
drives, will offer a wholesome retreat from the 
noisy and monotonous man-made city. Topog- 
raphy should be a predominant factor in their 
location and their general treatment should be 
natural and informal. They should embrace and 
preserve for the city dweller, all types of native 
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landscape around the city. Woods and hills, 
lakes, streams and valleys naturally suggest 
themselves as public reservations. The park- 
ways connecting these areas should be elongat- 
ed parks, varying between 200 and 500 feet in 
width with a roadway near the center. Moores 
River Drive is an example of the modern park- 
way. 

Small Ornamental Areas. Within the more 
intensively developed portions of the city, there 
should be several small ornamental parks and 
open spaces. These should be rather formally 
treated and well maintained. They will do much 
to beautify what otherwise might be the ugly 
and monotonous part of the city. They provide 
areas for rest and passive recreation. 


Existing Recreational Facilities 


The location and extent of the areas that now 
provide recreational facilities in Lansing are 
shown on Plate Number 33. The plan shows both 
public parks and school grounds, as well as 
certain state and semi-public areas which pro- 
vide opportunities for play and passive recrea- 
tion. 

Seven per cent of the area within the city is 
now used for park and playground purposes. 
The areas are also reasonably well distributed 
throughout the city. The older central portion of 
the city contains a number of small areas but 
none that are large enough to provide adequate 
neighborhood facilities. This is the most heavily 
populated section of the city, but because of the 
intensive use and high value of land, it is most 
difficult to secure adequate park areas in this 
district. 

The large number of neighborhood parks and 
playfields warrant special mention. The impor- 
tance of the service rendered by such areas has 
been emphasized and the Park Board has greatly 
benefited the citizens in securing such a large 
number. They are generally well distributed in 
the outer residential districts where they are 
convenient to the persons that use them. It will 
be noted, however, that more of these facilities 
are needed in the west central portion of the 
city, as well as in the outlying sections which are 
now being developed. 

The existing large parks are in desirable loca- 
tions near the outskirts of the present urban 
development. They occupy sites containing in- 
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teresting topographical features, and it is ex- 
tremely fortunate that they contain such a large 
amount of river frontage. Water areas are valu- 
able features, and it is desirable that all, or at 
least the great majority, of the river banks in 
Lansing should be under public control. The 
large parks, especially those in the eastern por- 
tion of the city, form the nucleus of a framework 
of open areas encircling the urban areas. These 
encircling parks provide a green belt around the 
city which will assist in preventing an unbal- 
anced population distribution and will also pro- 
tect the residential areas. 

Several of the semi-public areas, such as the 
Michigan State Campus, provide attractive open 
space, portions of which can be used by the 
general public for picknicking and other forms 
of passive recreation. The areas owned by the 
Board of Water and Light contain a large amount 
of river frontage and could eventually be devell- 
oped so as to provide considerable recreational 
service. 


Existing and Proposed Playgrounds 


In accordance with modern standards, it is 
proposed that the recreation facilities for chil- 
dren of elementary-school age be provided on 
school grounds adjoining the elementary school 
buildings. These should be developed, main- 
tained and supervised by the School Board. The 
recommendations of this section are concerned 
with the location and size of these playgrounds 
rather than with the type of school buildings 
erected thereon, or with the details of education- 
al practices. The age and condition of some of 
the structures will, however, have a bearing 
upon the eventual abandonment of some school 
sites. 

At present, the Recreation Department and the 
School Board cooperate in providing supervised 
play during the summer months and each em- 
ploys one handicraft director, in addition to 
supervisors, for each playground which they 
maintain. Two swimming pools, one at Eastern 
High, and another at West Junior High are oper- 
ated by the School Board, and one pool at 
Moores Park is operated by the Department of 
Recreation. 

The present system of supervised play pro- 
duces good results but there will eventually be 
great economy in having all of the children’s 
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play activities centered in the public school sys- 
tem and administered by school officials, rather 
than for a portion of them to be administered by 
the Park Board. Supervised play, as it is now 
developed, is, to a considerable degree, educa- 
tional in character. The School Board is in a 
logical position to organize and administer a 
playground staff and the future physical plant of 
the school system should be well adapted to 
organized play activities. 

Existing Elementary School Grounds. 
Details of the existing elementary school sites 
are contained in Table Number 10. While several 
of the existing sites provide a play space of more 
than 100 square feet per child, much of this area 
is of such size and shape that a well organized 
play area cannot be obtained. Furthermore, the 
enrollment will increase at many of these schools 
and the existing play area will soon become con- 
gested. Only two of the twenty-two elementary 
schools within the city now have a site of the 
standard size (5 acres). Many of the existing 
sites must be enlarged and larger sites must be 
acquired in the future, if the playgrounds are to 
provide adequate service. 


Plate Number 34 shows a comparison of some 


of the older schools with sites that have been 
more recently acquired. It is evident that there is 
little or no opportunity for play at the Bingham 
and Cedar Street School since the sites are al- 
most completely occupied by the buildings. Dif- 


ferent conditions are found at the Willow Street 
School where a much larger area is available 
and there is ample opportunity for landscape 
treatment and for screen planting. The School 
Board is to be commended for its more recent 
acquisitions in conformity with modern stand- 
ards. 

Many of the older school sites are improperly 
located. Some of them are in areas that are now 
being absorbed for commerce and _ industry 
while others are too close together. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many schools have been de- 
veloped on major streets. Such locations involve 
many hazards for the smaller children which 
could otherwise be avoided. 

Proposed Playground Facilities. The pres- 
ent enrollment at the elementary public schools 
represents about 11 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. If this ratio continues in the future, there 
would eventually be about 16,000 children 
using the public play areas. The improvements 
proposed to serve this population with the neces- 
sary playground facilities are shown on Plate 
Number 35. 

The plan also shows the estimated distribution 
of the total future population. Half-mile circles 
around the future sites indicate that practically 
all children would be within reasonable distance 
of a playground. It will be noted that consider- 
able future population will be beyond the pres- 
ent city limits, and that several new sites are 
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Allen Street 
Barnes Avenue 
Bingham Street 
Cedar Street 
Christiancy 
Foster Avenue 
Genesee Street 
Grand River Avenue 
High Street 
Holmes Street 
Kalamazoo Street 
Larch Street 
Logan Street 
Main Street 
Maplewood 
Michigan Avenue 
Moores Park 

Oak Park 
Verlinden Avenue 
Walnut Street 
Willow Street 
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Table Number 10. 
DATA REGARDING EXISTING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Year Building Enrollment Area of Available Play Area 
rected (1936) Site Play Space Per Child 
1926 734 1.78 52,258 opine’ 
1920 435 2.04 86,600 199,0. 
1909 246 60 18,506 ¢5:2 
1918 Ss 83 18,700 50.0 
1914 429 Lee 64,002 149.2 
1918 690 1.24 35,650 sol ly 
1912 348 1.18 39,280 122.9 
1912 336 1.30 17,361 141.2 
1924 529 2.01 2032 147.3 
1923 530 1.65 53,580 101.1 
1923 704 CHO: 30,000 42.6 
1888 247 eyes 22,092 91.5 
1937 280 nko 17,360 62.0 
1929 So 2.38 97,420 294.2 
1918 425 2:00 99,697 petal 
1915 32h 93 28,640 89.2 
1906 318 1.14 44,082 138.8 
1916 432 73 5,050 11.0 
1930 339 1.66 65,909 194.4 
1937 416 1.50 46,690 Vi2y2 
1937 465 6.52 254,191 546.6 
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proposed to serve this future growth. In the few 
locations where a walk of more than one-half 
mile would be necessary, the unserved area is so 
small that it would be uneconomical to provide 
an additional playground. Existing sites were 
used wherever possible, which partly accounts 
for the slightly uneven distribution of sites in 
certain sections. A discussion of the several 
recommendations follows. 


Existing Sites of Adequate Size 


Thomas Street School. This school has an excellent 
site of ample size and is well located to serve the northern 
portion of the city. Area is also available for the develop- 
ment of a new Junior High on this site and a fine educa- 
tional center should result. 

Willow Street School. This school has an excellently 
located site of ample size. 

Existing Site on Mount Hope. This is another new site 
containing an area of desirable size. It will serve a large 
population in the southeastern portion of the city and will 
accommodate many of the children which now use the 
Christiancy School. 


Sites to be Enlarged 


Allen Street School. The enlarged site includes the 
remainder of the block on which the present building is 
located and the two blocks immediately to the west. The 
small portions of Allen Street and Lathrop Street which are 
included within the site could be vacated without incon- 
veniencing local traffic movement. These two blocks would 
connect the school with the neighborhood park that is to be 
developed at the southwest corner of Clifford and Kala- 
mazoo. Until such time as the park is acquired and de- 
veloped, the school ground could provide some service as 
a neighborhood park for the surrounding territory. Because 
of this service the Park Board might give assistance in ac- 
quiring the enlarged school site. 

Barnes Avenue School. This school ground should be 
enlarged from 2.04 acres to 3.8 acres, by acquiring the 
remainder of the block. While the proposed enlarge- 
ment is now occupied by several residences, the addi- 
tional area is essential to provide play facilities for the 
surrounding residential development. This site will serve 
a large area within the southwestern portion of the city 
between the New York Central Railroad and the Grand 
River. 

Foster Avenue School. This site is well located to serve 
a large residential development in the eastern portion of 
the city. It now contains only 1.24 acres and should be 
enlarged to 4.9 acres by acquiring the remainder of the 
block to the north, vacating one block of Vine Street, and 
acquiring the southern portion of the block between Vine 
and Fernwood. A new building could eventually be built on 
the northern part of the site which would place it at a 
reasonable distance from the heavily travelled Michigan 
Avenue. 


Grand River Avenue School. A large residential] dis- 
trict in the northeastern portion of the city can be served by 
this playground. The present site is too small and the re- 
mainder of the block could be acquired, making a total 
area of 6.3 acres. Eventually, a new school should be built 
at the north end of the site to remove the children from 
immediate contact with traffic on Grand River Avenue. 

Holmes Street School. This site is well located to serve 
the residential area between the Grand Trunk Railroad and 
the Pere Marquette Railroad. The present site is too small 
and should be expanded by acquiring the remainder of 
the block as well as the block to the north, and vacating 
Mechanic Street. The acquisition of only the southern half 
of the block to the north would probably prove adequate for 
some time. A well equipped playground in this district will 
eliminate much of the hazard of the children crossing the 
railroads to reach other play areas. 

Kalamazoo Street School. One of the most heavily 
populated sections of the city is served by this playground. 
The district will always have a large population because of 
the apartment zoning and since it contains no neighborhood 
parks, a large playground is most essential. The West 
Junior High School should eventually be removed and the 
entire block to the east acquired. Chestnut Street could 
then be vacated between Kalamazoo and Lenawee and a 
site of 6.8 acres would be available for school and play- 
ground purposes. 

Abraham Lincoln School. The recent extensions of 
this site will insure a fairly adequate playground for several 
years. The site should, however, be enlarged so as to in- 
clude all of the block except for the lots in the southwest 
corner. The enlarged area will provide playgrounds and a 
community center for the foreign and Negro population in 
this section of the city. Ultimately, this playground service 
might be provided at the Kalamazoo and the Main Street 
Schools. 

Main Street School. This school is reasonably well 
located to serve the southwest portion of the city. Its site 
should, however, be eventually enlarged from 2.38 acres 
to 4.72 acres by the acquisition of the block to the west and 
the vacating of one block of Nipp Avenue. This acquisition 
should be made in the near future as the majority of the 
land is now vacant. 

Maplewood School. This location will serve a large 
residential area in the south central portion of the city. 
The site should be enlarged to four acres by the acquisition 
of the remainder of the block to the north. This additional 
area will also connect this playground with a proposed 
enlargement of the Walter French Junior High School and 
permit the development of a fine educational and play 
center in this section of the city. 

Oak Park School. At the present time, this site serves 
only a small area which is, however, intensively developed. 
It will never have a much larger enrollment unless the site 
of the Industrial School is sold and subdivided. While it 
might eventually be abandoned, it will be needed for a 
long time and the site should be enlarged by acquiring 
three lots to the north on Saginaw Street and the two lots 
to the south. This will give a site of $.29 acres and a small 
portion in the northeast corner of Oak Park could continue 
to be used for playground purposes. 

Verlinden Avenue School. About one-third of the area 
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served will be used for industrial purposes so that a large 
playground will never be necessary. The vacant block to 
the south should be acquired and one block of Drexel Road 
could be vacated. This enlargement would give a total 
area of 3.82 acres. 

Walnut Street School. This site in the north central 
portion of the city will also serve a large population. More 
playground space is needed and the remainder of the block 
should be acquired, which would give a total area of three 
acres. This area is inadequate, but no additional ground is 
available and some of the children will probably have to use 
a portion of Comstock Park during out-of-school hours. 


Schools to be Abandoned 


Bingham Street School. A large portion of the area 
served by this school will eventually be absorbed by in- 
dustry and the remaining portions can be served by the 
Allen Street School, Holmes Street School, and the Oak 
Park School. The site is very small and the building is 
twenty-eight years old. 

Cedar Street School. This school should be abandoned 
in the near future since the area it serves is entirely dupli- 
cated by four other sites. The site contains only 0.43 acres 
and any extensions would be both difficult and expensive. 
The newest portion of the building is twenty years old. 

Christiancy School. The location of this school is very 
unsatisfactory because of the surrounding industries and 
railroads. All of the area now served by this site could 
readily be served at the Maplewood School and at the site 
on Mount Hope. The building is twenty-three years old, and 
the site is totally inadequate. 

Genesee Street School. A large proportion of the serv- 
ice area of this school is now served by the five surrounding 
schools. The present site is inadequate and would be ex- 
pensive to enlarge. Since the building is twenty-five years 
old, it is recommended that this school be abandoned 
eventually. It can, however, be retained until the surround- 
ing sites are enlarged. 

High Street School. This school should be abandoned 
because its area of service is taken care of by the Grand 
River Avenue and the Thomas Street Schools. It is also 
located in close proximity to the Michigan Central Railroad 
and eventually will be surrounded by industry. 

Larch Street School. This school should be abandoned 
because the site is inadequate, the building fifty years old, 
and the area served is duplicated by the Oak Park School. 
Also, a large portion of the area surrounding this site is 
used by industry and commerce. 

Michigan Avenue School. The service area of this 
school is duplicated by the Verlinden Avenue School, the 
Main Street School and the Kalamazoo Street School. 
The site is small and poorly located, adjoining the inter- 
section of two important thoroughfares. 

Moores Park School. The radius of service of this school 
is mostly duplicated by the Barnes Avenue and the Maple- 
wood Schools. The building is thirty years old and the site 
is very small. It should be abandoned in the near future. 


New Sites Beyond the City Limits 


West of the city limits and north of Saginaw. This 
site will eventually serve a large residential district lying 


between Michigan Avenue and the Grand River. A site of 
about three or more acres adjoining a proposed neighbor- 
hood park should be acquired. 

It should be noted that a playground site containing less 
than five acres is often recommended when developed in 
connection with a neighborhood park. If, however, the park 
development should be abandoned or delayed, the School 
Board should acquire not less than five acres. 

West of the city limits and south of St. Joseph 
Street. This site will serve a similar residential district 
lying south of Michigan Avenue. It should also adjoin 
proposed neighborhood park and an area of not less than 
three acres should be acquired. 

West of Kelsey and Pattengill. This district will 
ultimately require playground facilities, although the 
residential area should never be intensively developed. The 
site should contain not less than three acres since it will 
adjoin a proposed neighborhood park. 

Logan Street and Loa Street. This site will serve 
the fast growing section south of the present city limits. At 
least three acres should be acquired adjoining the proposed 
neighborhood park. 

Site Near Jones’ Lake. A playground of about three 
acres adjoining a proposed neighborhood park will be 
necessary to serve the northwestern portion of the city. 

Pine Lake Road east of the City Limits. This pro- 
posed site will also adjoin a park area. 

East of Groesbeck Golf Course. A considerable 
population will eventually be found in this area and an 
excellent site can be developed in the proposed location. 


Enlarged Sites Beyond the City Limits 


Everett School. This site is well located to serve the 
extreme southern portion of the future city and should 
eventually be enlarged to about five acres. 

Horsebrook School. It is unfortunate that this school 
adjoins a main highway, for it is otherwise well located. 
The site should be enlarged before the surrounding vacant 
area is absorbed. 


The above proposals are in scale with future 
needs and can be developed gradually over a 
period of twenty-five years or more. Twenty-five 
years ago, Lansing had only five of the present 
twenty-two schools. The proposed future devel- 
opment is less extensive than the development 
which occurred during the past twenty-five 
years. Also, since the population will increase 
slowly, if at all, after 1960, practically no further 
capital investments will be necessary. 

The importance of enlarging many of the ex- 
isting small sites cannot be over-emphasized. If 
vacant lots are acquired as quickly as possible 
and if other properties are secured whenever 
the buildings become obsolete, no excessive 
expenditure will be necessary. Sale of sites 
recommended to be abandoned will provide 
funds for acquisitions. 
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Recreation 


Existing and Proposed Playfields 


The youth of the city require playfields and 
athletic grounds for their recreational activities. 
The majority of these areas should adjoin high 
schools. Junior high schools should contain 
about fifteen acres and senior high school sites 
should contain from twenty to twenty-five acres. 

Existing Playfields at Schools. The major- 
ity of the existing school playfields in Lansing 
are inadequate. This is particularly true of the 
areas surrounding the senior high schools. 
Central High School contains an area of only 
three acres. This area is almost completely 
covered with buildings and its students are 
forced to seek recreation in Ferris Park, an area 
of only six acres, and to play football games at 
the Eastern High School stadium. The Eastern 
High School site, only large enough for one 
school, is shared by the Pattengill Junior High. 

A somewhat similar situation is found at the 


junior high schools. The Walter French School | 


is an excellent new building but the area of the 
site is slightly below the desirable standard. The 
new Thomas Street site is an excellent area and 
an adequate playtield can be developed to serve 
the northern portion of the city. 

West Junior High School is located on a site of 
only three acres. The Kalamazoo Elementary 
School is also on the same site. The block is 
practically covered with buildings and more 
than 2,200 pupils have no place to play. It is 
evident that during the next twenty-five years, 
much additional area will have to be acquired 
for the school playfields in order to serve the 
needs of the future city. 

Proposed System of Playfields. It is esti- 
mated that there will be about 5,400 senior high 
school pupils and about 6,500 junior high school 
pupils in Lansing, eventually. Two schools 
should be adequate to accommodate the senior 
high students since youths of this age can travel 
a considerable distance and can use the transit 
facilities to reach the schools. At least five junior 
high schools will be needed to accommodate 
the future population. Practically all of the 
youths within the city would be within one mile 
of the proposed sites. The proposed location of 
the playtields at both the senior and junior highs 
are shown on Plate Number 36. A brief discus- 
sion of the proposed improvements follows. 
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Playfields at Senior High Schools 


New Western High School. It is recommended that 
Central High School be eventually abandoned because of 
the impracticability of obtaining an adequate site. A new 
senior high school would be developed at St. Joseph Street 
and the western city limits. A large tract of vacant land is 
now available in this vicinity and a site of approximately 
20 acres should be acquired. The school site is proposed on 
St. Joseph Street since the northern portion of the vacant 
tract is well wooded and should be used for a neighborhood 
park development. A high school in this location could 
conveniently serve all of the future urban population in the 
western half of the city, particularly after certain of the 
proposed major street improvements are carried out. 

New Eastern High School. It is proposed that the East- 
ern High School be eventually abandoned and that a new 
school be developed to the east of the proposed neighbor- 
hood park at Wood Street and North Grand River Avenue. 
The proposed site shown on the accompanying plan has a 
frontage of about 1,200 feet on North Grand River Avenue. 
This location would conveniently serve all of the future 
population in the northern and eastern portions of the city. 

It is recognized that the present Eastern High is a new 
building and cannot be abandoned for a long time. How- 
ever, the present site is now congested and should be 
entirely used for junior high school purposes. The proposed 
site should be acquired before it is absorbed by private 
development. 


Junior High Schools 


Pattengill Junior High School. With the eventual 
elimination of the present Eastern High, this school will 
have an adequate playfield. It is well located to serve the 
large population in the east central portion of the city. 

Thomas Street School. The new Junior High School 
that the School Board proposes to build on the Thomas 
Street site will be well located to serve the northern por- 
tion of the city. The site is adequate for playtield facilities, 

New West Junior High. It is proposed that the West 
Junior High be eventually abandoned and replaced with a 
new school on the site of the existing West Side Playfield. 
The old site should be used for elementary school and play- 
ground purposes. The new site contains about twelve acres 
and is strategically located to serve the entire western 
portion of the city. This district will experience a large 
population growth in the future and adequate playfield 
facilities will be needed. 

Walter French School. It is proposed that the Walter 
French School site be extended to the south to include an 
additional area of about three acres. The present playfield 
is somewhat cramped and the enlarged area will be neces- 
sary to serve the future increase in population in the south- 
ern portion of the city. 

New Site in Southwestern Portion of the City. A 
new junior high school is proposed in conjunction with a 
proposed neighborhood park at Mount Hope Street and 
Pattengill Avenue. The site should contain about twelve 
acres. This school and the Walter French School will serve 
the entire southern portion of the city. 
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In addition to the above, another school may 
eventually be necessary in the extreme eastern 
portion of the future city. Otherwise, the pupils 
in this area would have to travel a long distance 
to reach the Pattengill Junior High School site. 
This school could also serve a number of pupils 
in East Lansing. 

Playfields at Parks. In addition to the above 
playtields adjoining the future junior and senior 
high schools, several of the existing and pro- 
posed parks will also contain playfield facilities. 
The approximate location of some of these are 
shown on Plate Number 36. It is evident that all 
youths could eventually be within reasonable 
access of playfield facilities. 


Existing and Proposed Neighborhood Parks 


Neighborhood parks should afford recreation- 
al opportunities to all persons within the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. Such areas should 
provide facilities for both passive and active 
recreation rather than be a barren sports field. 
They should contain landscaped lawns, wooded 
areas, walks and shelters, as well as space for 
the play of small children and areas for games 
and sports. The area of the parks should not be 
less than fifteen acres and preferably should be 
more than twenty acres. 

Existing Neighborhood Parks. Lansing is 
unusually fortunate in possessing six neighbor- 
hood parks, at least three of which are well lo- 
cated and developed and afford excellent ser- 
vice. All of the existing areas can eventually be 
improved so as to provide the necessary facil- 
ities and can become an integral part of a future 
system of neighborhood parks. The extensive 
use made of the present neighborhood parks 
indicates the necessity of providing more of 
these areas throughout the city. As the proposed 
playgrounds and playfields adjoining the schools 
are gradually developed, a larger portion of the 
existing parks can be devoted to lawns, planting 
and similar treatment. 

Following is a brief discussion of the existing 
parks. 


Oak Park. This area is a good example of a neighbor- 
hood park. While it contains numerous playareas, a large 
space is devoted to trees and lawns. Due to the absence of 
other similar areas in the eastern portion of the city, this 
park is unduly congested. Additional neighborhood parks 
are needed to relieve the overcrowding. 
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Moores Park. The useful functions performed by neigh- 
borhood parks are emphasized by the popularity of Moores 
Park. It is estimated that at least 40,000 persons use this 
area annually. The park contains a swimming pool, picnic 
area, playground, two tennis courts, lawns and planting. It 
is also a good example of the manner in which a neighbor- 
hood park should be developed and maintained. 

Comstock Park. This park has just been acquired and 
is now being developed. It will contain two softball fields, a 
shelter, and a skating rink in addition to other features. It is 
in an ideal location to serve the north central portion of the 
city. 

Scott Field. This area, while termed a playfield, in 
reality fulfills many of the functions of a neighborhood park. 
It is fully developed with tennis courts, softball fields and a 
playground. It is primarily used for sports and occasionally 
part of it has been used as an outdoor theater. 

Ranney Park. This park now performs more of the 
functions of a playfield than a neighborhood park, attracting 
people from all over the city. However, when a complete 
system of neighborhood parks has been developed, this 
area should not be so congested and can serve the surround- 
ing neighborhood. It contains nine tennis courts and one 
softball field, and only one-half of the area is developed. 

Reasoner Park. Though small, this site should also be 


_ considered as a neighborhood park. Its area of three and 


one-half acres should be increased so as to afford more 
service. It now contains two tennis courts, a playground, 
softball field, and a small picnic area. 


Proposed Neighborhood Parks. Many of 
the present developed sections of Lansing need 
neighborhood parks and new sites should be 
acquired in the outlying areas that will event- 
ually be urbanized. 

Plate Number 37 shows the proposed system 
of neighborhood parks and the probable dis- 
tribution of the future population. Most of the 
future city eventually will be within one-half 
mile of a neighborhood park. The only sections ° 
not included within this radius are a small area 
near the central business district and an area 
west of Bancroft Park. This latter park can, how- 
ever, contain many of the facilities necessary to 
serve the surrounding neighborhood. The im- 
practicability of now securing park areas in the 
older and intensively developed areas empha- 
sizes the importance of acquiring park sites in 
advance of high land values. A discussion of the 
recommendations for future development fol- 
lows. 


Site North of Thomas Street School. Immediately 
north of the Thomas Street School, it is proposed that a 
tract of about ten acres be acquired to serve the northern 
portion of the city. The proposed site contains an attractive 
wooded area and should be developed in an informal, 
natural manner. This park area together with the playfield 
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Recreation 


and playground that should be developed on the school site 
will give an ideal community center. ' 

Additions to Reasoner Park. An additional area of 
about four acres should be acquired around this park. The 
block east of the park between Russell and Howard Street 
should be acquired and one block of Capitol Avenue should 
be vacated. Small strips west and south of the park should 
also be acquired. With the proposed enlargements, the 
new boundaries of the park would be Seager Street on the 
west and North Street on the south. 

Additions to Comstock Park. This site should be 
enlarged by acquiring nine acres to the north of the present 
boundary. The proposed extension is now part of the School 
for the Blind. This additional land would provide a total 
park area of twenty-one acres and would connect the 
neighborhood park with the Willow Street School. The land 
to be acquired is now used only for garden purposes and 
contains no buildings. 

Site at Michigan Avenue and City Limits. To serve 
the extreme west central portion of the city, a neighborhood 
park of at least eleven acres should be acquired at Michigan 
Avenue and the western city limits. This area now contains 
some very beautiful woodlands and has sufficient open area 
for lawn and play purposes. The proposed senior high 
school to the south eliminates the necessity of acquiring a 
large park since the school grounds could provide the 
necessary playfield facilities. 

Additions to Scott Field. It is proposed that several 
acres be added along the northern boundary of Scott 
Field. These enlargements are necessary to serve the con- 
gested neighborhood south of the central business district 
and to provide public control over the river banks. 

Additions to Clifford Park. This section of the city 
seriously needs neighborhood park facilities. The present 
park is undeveloped and contains only 2.75 acres. It is 
proposed that the park be enlarged to seventeen acres as 
shown on the plan. The proposed additions are well suited 
for park purposes. 

Site at Kalamazoo and Holmes Streets. A neighbor- 
hood park should eventually be developed on the site of the 
existing gravel pit to the southeast of Kalamazoo and Holmes 
Streets. The land should be acquired as soon as possible and 
used as a dump until filled in. The area shown on the plan 
contains fifteen acres and would adjoin the proposed ex- 
tension of the Allen Street School. These two areas would 
provide an ideal community center. 

Site at Southeast Corner of Harton and Hayford. A 
park of twenty-six acres is proposed south of Harton Street 
and east of Hayford Street, to serve the population in the 
southeastern part of the city. Over one-half of this land is 
now owned by the Board of Water and Electric Light Com- 
mission. 


To serve the ultimate future growth of Lansing, 
eight new neighborhood parks, an addition to 
Ranney Park and a Park development in an 
existing large park are proposed outside the 
city limits. 

Site North of Michigan Avenue. A neighborhood park 


of about twenty acres is proposed near the Dryer Farm Road, 
to serve the population north of Michigan Avenue, south of 


ral 


the Grand River and between the western city limits and 
County Line Road. This site is to be developed in con- 
junction with an elementary school ground and would 
provide an ideal neighborhood park. 

Site Near Mount Hope and Pattengill. A combined 
neighborhood park, playfield and playground are proposed 
to the southwest of the intersection of these streets. Popula- 
tion is now beginning to move into this district and event- 
ually the surrounding area will be entirely developed with 
residences. 

Site at Holmes and Logan. North of Holmes Street 
and between Logan and Washington, a neighborhood park 
is proposed in conjunction with a suggested playground. 
About five acres of the proposed site is now well wooded 
and the remainder could easily be developed for lawn and 
play purposes. 

Site at Holmes and Cedarbrook. At the east end of 
Holmes Road there is now an unusually attractive wooded 
ravine comprising about fifteen acres that has been re- 
cently deeded to the county. This should be developed with 
recreational facilities and will serve a rapidly growing 
section of the city. 

Additions to Ranney Park. An additional area of 
about nine acres will eventually be needed in connection 
with the present park. 

Site Near Foster School. To serve the population in 
the extreme eastern portion of the city north of Michigan 
Avenue, an eleven acre park is proposed as indicated on the 
plan. This area would only be a short distance from the 
Foster School and could be used in conjunction with the 
playground. 

Site Near North Grand River and Wood Street. It 
is proposed that a neighborhood park be developed on the 
existing twenty-six acres of park property which lies north- 
east of North Grand River Avenue and Wood Street. This 
site would be developed in conjunction with the proposed 
high school and proposed playground. 

Site East of Frederick Avenue. In conjunction with 
a proposed park site along the by-pass route, an additional 
area of about five acres is proposed at the end of Frederick 
Avenue to provide neighborhood park facilities in the ex- 
treme northeastern portion of the future urban area. 

Site Near Jones Lake. In conjunction with a proposed 
park around Jones Lake and an elementary playground, a 
six acre neighborhood park should be eventually developed 
at the end of Carter Street to serve the extreme northwestern 
portion of the future urban area. 


Existing and Proposed Large Parks 


The preceding recommendations are con- 
cerned with recreational areas within all of the 
developed portions of the future city. These 
areas are primarily local units which would be 
used by the surrounding residents rather than by 
citizens from all sections of the city. 

An additional type of park area is necessary to 
provide a comprehensive and balanced system 
of recreational facilities. This is the large park, 
containing an area of 100 acres or more. 
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These are usually located on the outskirts of the 
city, include the more outstanding scenic areas, 
and should be developed so as to preserve the 
natural beauty of the site. They usually contain 
picnicking and camping facilities, golf courses, 
bathing beaches, and other similar development. 

There should be a large number of these areas 
distributed around the city and the several units 
should be connected by parkways. These pleas- 
ure drives should have a wide and properly 
landscaped right-of-way which should be 300 or 
more feet in width. Wherever possible, connect- 
ing parkways should be extended within the 
developed portion of the city, especially along 
the river banks. 


Existing Large Parks. Lansing now has 
many attractive and well developed large parks. 
The large attendance at many of these areas, 
such as Potter Park, is indicative of their value 
and popularity. The areas that are developed 
with golf courses are extremely well used as 
evidenced by the 71,980 persons who used the 
three golf courses in 1936. The popularity of this 
game will undoubtedly continue and, as the 
population increases, additional courses will 
have to be provided. A brief description of the 
existing parks and the facilities which they 
provide follows. 


Bancroft Park. This park contains forty-two acres of 
attractive woodlands and rugged areas. It also has one base- 
ball field, a softball field, playground, skating rink and 
numerous picnicking facilities. This area and the Groes- 
beck Golf Course really form one unit and provide facilities 
that are of interest to all persons. 

Francis Park. This is a very attractive area comprising 
sixty acres in the southwest portion of the city. It is un- 
developed, but the wooded sections, the undulating topog- 
raphy, and its proximity to the Grand River afford pos- 
sibilities for an outstanding development. 

Groesbeck Golf Course. This area is one of the out- 
standing municipal golf courses of the Middle West. In 
1936, it had an attendance of 15,000 persons. An improved 
approach to, and a better parking space within this area 
would be desirable. The present unused section lying 
immediately north of Green Street might be developed as 
an informal garden. 

Potter Park. This is one of the most attractive and in- 
tensively used parks in Lansing. In 1936, it had an estimated 
attendance of more than 67,000 persons. It comprises 101 
acres and many diversified improvements including a zoo, 
playfield, large playground, tennis courts, extensive pic- 
nicking facilities, and attractively landscaped areas. 

Sycamore Park and Golf Course. This area lies 
immediately south of Potter Park. The park area comprises 
fifty-nine acres and the golf course an additional thirty-nine 


acres. The park area is undeveloped except for a large 
playfield, while the smaller tract comprises a nine hole 
golf course. In 1936, the golf course had an attendance of 
24,592 persons. 

Tourist Camp and Red Cedar Golf Course. This 
site is located on East Michigan and comprises seventy-five 
acres. The area is intensively developed, containing a 
municipal baseball field, a well equipped tourist camp and 
a golf course. This latter development had an attendance of 
22,500 persons in 1936. 


Proposed Large Parks. The proposed large 
park system that should eventually be developed 
is shown on Plate Number 38. It will be noted 
that practically all of the sites are in the outlying 
areas and use rugged and wooded property that 
is not well adapted for residential purposes. The 
plate also shows the existing and proposed 
neighborhood parks and indicates all of the 
major areas which should eventually be under 
the control of the Park Board. The proposed 
system comprises approximately 1,700 acres and 
the sites are well distributed in and around the 
future urban development. It is evident that all 
citizens would be well served by this compre- 
hensive system. It would not be unreasonable 
for the County to provide some assistance in the 


‘acquisition and development of these areas 


since many people from all sections of the 
County will use them. 

A brief discussion of the detailed recommen- 
dations for new sites follows. 


Area South of Sycamore Golf Course. Immediately 
south of the present Sycamore Golf Course there is a beauti- 
fully wooded tract lying along both sides of Sycamore 
Creek. The southern portion of this area is comparatively 
rugged and the entire site abounds in scenic beauty. This 
entire site should be reserved for public use. The only de- 
velopment necessary would be foot trails, a minimum 
amount of roads and parking areas, and picnicking facili- 
ties. This site would assist in guiding population growth 
into proper locations and prevent scattering of new growth 
in the southeastern part of the city. 

Area Between Potter Park and Red Cedar Golf 
Course. It is recommended that considerable land be 
acquired along Red Cedar River between these two exist- 
ing parks. The majority of the land is quite low and subject 
to over-flowing. It is entirely unsuitable for residential de- 
velopment and should be placed under public control. 
Flood hazards can eventually be controlled either by 
straightening the channel and constructing dikes or by some 
other method. The area is well wooded and would make an 
excellent naturalistic park even though flooded at certain 
periods. A portion of this proposed tract is now owned by 
the Board of Water and Light Commissioners, and the 
County and Township might assist in the acquisition and 
improvement of this area because of the flood problems 
which extend beyond the confines of the city. 
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Enlargement of Red Cedar Golf Course. It is pro- 
posed that the golf course be extended eastward to the 
western end of Prospect Avenue and that beyond this 
addition, a strip of about 400 feet on the north side of the 
Red Cedar River be extended eastward to Harrison Road. 
This would provide public control over both banks of the 
Red Cedar River from the eastern edge of the Michigan State 
College to the western boundary of Potter Park. 

Additions to Bancroft Park. Considerable property 
lying between Bancroft and the Pine Lake Road should be 
acquired. Much of this land is low and marshy and unsuited 
for residential purposes. A small but attractive lake could be 
developed in the low lying portions of this property. This 
lake together with an informal treatment of the surrounding 
area, including paths and picnicking facilities, should pro- 
vide an attractive and useful development. 

Sites Along Northern Portion of By-Pass. Two 
comparatively small areas should be acquired and de- 
veloped by the state whenever the by-pass is constructed. 
These areas would be primarily useful as areas where 
tourists could enjoy brief rests amid pleasant surroundings. 
The area around Jones Lake is an especially attractive site 
while the area east of East Street contains some beaufiful 
woodlands. 

Development Along Grand River in North Part of 
City. A large park area is proposed along the Grand River 
in this general location. The area would have a rather ir- 
regular boundary which could be adjusted to wooded 
sections and to areas containing other interesting topo- 
graphical features. The value of this proposed development 
cannot be over-emphasized. It would give public control 
over a large section of both banks of the river and would 
provide for the development of a water front somewhat 
similar to the park development along the Red Cedar in 
the southeastern part of the city. 

River Front Area West of County Line Road. The 
city now owns 40 acres south of the Grand River a short 
distance west of the County Line Road. The area contains 
beautiful woodlands which afford excellent opportunities 
for picnicking and organized camping. It also contains 
attractive meadows that could be readily used for playfield 
facilities and a hillside that could be used for winter 
sports. Eventually, the river frontage north of the park 
should be acquired, or at least controlled by easements, 
and certain additional area might be acquired immediately 
to the east of the site. This park and the preceding one can 
be connected by a drive along the river which could be 
one of the most attractive and outstanding developments of 
the entire park system. 

Site Adjoining County Line Road. An area of at 
least eighty acres should be acquired immediately east 
of the County Line Road between Saginaw Street and West 
Michigan Avenue. This area contains some attractive un- 
dulating topography and some scattered woodlands. It should 
eventually be developed with a golf course since the three 
existing courses are all in the eastern portion of the city. 

River Frontage Opposite Francis Park. A large 
portion of the river frontage opposite Francis Park should 
be acquired and developed for park purposes. This area 
should extend from the present western city limits at least 
as far as County Line Road. The area contains some interest- 
ing topography and could be attractively developed in an 


informal manner. Foot paths and picnicking facilities should 
comprise the major improvements. 


Parkways. Three major parkways are pro- 
posed within and surrounding the city of Lans- 
ing. One will be the existing Moores River Drive 
which should eventually be extended further to 
the southwest along the river. 

The second major parkway development 
would be along the Grand River in the north- 
western section of the city. Detailed studies of 
topographical conditions would be necessary to 
determine just where this route should be loca- 
ted. It should, however, connect with one of the 
major streets, possibly beginning at the proposed 
extension of Logan across Grand River and con- 
tinuing west along the river to the proposed 
park development west of the County Line Road. 
This could be an outstanding improvement and 
would be similar to the existing Moores River 
Drive in the southwestern portion of the city. 

A most important parkway improvement 
would be the outer belt route which would com- 
pletely encircle the city and connect practically 
all of the existing and proposed large parks. 
While this route was proposed as one of the 
major portions of the future major street system, 
and as such would carry large volumes of both 
pleasure and commercial vehicles, it should 
eventually be developed to have park-like char- 
acteristics. The route should have a right-of-way 
of not less than 200 feet in width and should 
preferably be 300 feet wide. This wide right-of- 
way should be attractively landscaped and the 
development adjoining the route should be pro- 
perly controlled. The abutting property should 
have no access to the drive except at a few 
intersections. 

The route is located at the edge of the future 
urban development and, if properly developed, 
would assist in preventing an unnecessary scat- 
tering of future urban growth. A few small areas 
along this route are recommended to be acquir- 
ed for park purposes as indicated on the plan. 
These sites contain attractive wooded areas 
which should be preserved for future use and 
enjoyment. They would greatly enhance the 
park-like treatment of the route. 


River Front Development and Small Parks 


River Front Development. The city now 
owns a large amount of the property along the 
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river banks. The value of public ownership is 
evident from the existing development, and 
should be extended in the future so that all of the 
river front area within the city will either be 
publicly owned or under some form of public 
control. The proposed large park and parkway 
development outlined in the preceding section 
will insure much of this future ownership. Cer- 
tain additional acquisitions, especially in the 
central portion of the city, will have to be made. 

The proposed development along the Grand 
River might be placed in three major classifica- 
tions, briefly described as follows: 

(1) In the northern portion of the city a strip of 
land on the north side of the river between Tur- 
ner and the Belt Line Railroad, should be 
acquired by the Park Board. Much of this area 
contains steep bluffs and has little value for 
residential or industrial development. The area 
on the west side of the Grand River extending 
north from Madison Avenue should also be pub- 
licly acquired and developed. On the:south side 
of the Grand River, in this general section of the 
city, the banks might be controlled by easements 
which would permit the development of a walk 
and appropriate planting. 

(2) In the central portion of the city, roughly 
between Madison on the north and Lenawee on 
the south, the river bank should be protected by 
easements. Plate Number 39 shows the suggest- 
ed treatment in these areas. The foot paths, wall 
and planting would insure a very desirable 
treatment of the river frontage and would pro- 
vide for public access even in the industrial 
areas. Many beautiful views of the river and 
bridges could be obtained by the pedestrians 
along these walks. 

The development within the commercial dis- 
trict offers possibilities of securing an unusual 
treatment of shopping facilities that will attract 
many persons. Owners of private property ad- 
joining the river should cooperate with the city 
in order to construct a promenade alongthe river. 
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The value of their property could be materially 
increased by this development. It might also 
be possible to provide considerable planting 
along the promenade even in the most congested 
portion of the city. An outstanding develop- 
ment would result from such improvements. 

(3) The proposed river front development in 
the southern portion of the city is generally sim- 
ilar to the proposed development in the northern 
portion. Both acquisition and control by ease- 
ments would be necessary. So much of the prop- 
erty is already owned that it should not be diffi- 
cult to acquire the remaining frontage between 
Moores Park and Potter Park. It is especially 
necessary that considerable land be acquired at 
the junction of the Grand and the Red Cedar 
rivers. Practically all of this area is well adapted 
for park purposes and would provide a useful 
and attractive development. 

Small Parks. The city now owns several 
small parks and open spaces such as Central and 
Durant Parks, as well as small triangular areas 
at street intersections. A number of these areas 
are attractively developed and afford useful 
services. This is especially true of the areas in 
the central portion of the city where it is practic- 
ally impossible to acquire any additional park 
sites. They should always be preserved as orna- 
mental and well landscaped open spaces rather 
than be used for play purposes. When the Cen- 
tral High School is eventually abandoned, 
Ferris Park could be completely used an an 
attractive open space rather than as a playfield. 

Additional small park areas may be acquired 
in the future, but care must be exercised that not 
too many are placed in public ownership. The 
maintenance cost of these areas is usually high 
because of the character of development and 
their isolated nature. Since they are particularly 
desirable in residential districts, they should be 
primarily developed and maintained by property 
owners who derive benefits therefrom, rather 
than by the city at large. 
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Public Buildings 


PART I—THE STATE CAPITOL DEVELOPMENT 
INTRODUCTION 


ADDITIONAL office facilities are now needed 
for the many persons who administer the 
State’s activities and extensive improvements 
will be necessary in the future. It is impossible 
for any organization to function efficiently under 
conditions such as are found in the State offices 
in Lansing today. State departments should not 
be located in rented quarters scattered promis- 
cuously through Lansing’s business district, nor 
should the employees of one department be 
located in different buildings or in different parts 
of the same building. Crowded working condi- 
tions mean ineffective work by the employees 
and inconvenience to the visitor on State busi- 
ness. It is essential that a general program for 
the development of the State Capitol facilities be 
adopted at an early date so that the necessary 
improvements can be gradually carried out over 
a long period. 


Existing Development 


It is usually impractical to make a completely 
new development and consequently, any long 
range plan must consider present conditions as a 
basis from which to work. Plate Number 40 
graphically shows the existing characteristics of 
the Capitol development and the surrounding 
area. The Capitol Building and the State Office 
Building have not outlived their usefulness, and 
must be an essential part of any present plan. 
The new Post Office is so situated that it must 
also be considered. 

Capitol Building. The present Capitol has a 
dramatic and pleasing location. Its position, on 
the axis of two streets, is especially fortunate. 
Its greatest drawback is its proximity to the com- 
mercial development on Michigan and Capitol 
Avenues. 

State Office Building. This building is too 
far removed from the State Capitol and at pres- 


ent has a cramped setting. However, it repre- 
sents a large investment, is still in good condi- 
tion and must be made a part of any plan. 

Existing Office Space. The state government 
has outgrown the space provided by the Capitol 
Building and the State Office Building. At the 
present time, one-third of the state office space is 
being rented. The Capitol Building is badly 
overcrowded. Parts of this building, never de- 
signed for offices, are being intensively used for 
this purpose. Certain departments in the State 
Office Building are crowded and some depart- 
ments, such as the Highway Commission, are 
located in several buildings. 

Existing and Future Needs. An analysis of 
existing office space was made in January, 1937. 
This survey shows the immediate need for ap- 
proximately 168,569 square feet of usable 
office space. This can be visualized as a building 
200 feet by 70 feet, seventeen stories high, 
or two buildings 200 feet by 70 feet, seven 
stories high and one building three stories high. 

It is impossible to predict the amount of space 
needed by the State at some future date. During 
the past few years, state governments have been 
expanding very rapidly. It is improbable that 
the State government will remain stationary, and 
very probable that it will increase. Since it is 
impossible to accurately predict this increase, it 
is imperative that a flexible plan be prepared—a 
plan that can take care of all probable emer- 
gencies. 


Factors to be Considered in Developing 
Future Capitol Facilities 


There are several factors that will have an im- 
portant influence upon the location, size and 
arrangement of the future Capitol development 
in Lansing. These are briefly summarized as 
follows: 
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Public Buildings 


Scale of Development. The Capitol Devel- 
opment must adequately express the dignity and 
importance of the State of Michigan. It should be 
a governmental:center that is representative of a 
great state. A large scale development such as is 
found in Washington, D. C., would be out of 
place, however, being too overwhelming for a 
city the size of Lansing, even if the State needed 
it or could afford it. The plan must be kept in 
scale with probable future requirements and 
with fixed physical conditions. 

Relationship to City. The plan must be 
carefully coordinated with, and made a part of, 
the City Plan of the City of Lansing to the end 
that it may form an integral portion of the entire 
city. The relationship of the Capitol Develop- 
ment to the future business district and to log- 
ical use of property surrounding the develop- 
ment, as well as to the major streets providing 
access to the area, must be thoroughly con- 
sidered. The development should also provide 
extensive parking facilities so as not to further 
congest the city streets. 

Arrangement of Facilities. The Capitol 
Development must be designed to provide an 
adequate and efficient arrangement of office 
space for the state departments, present and 
future. It must offer to the people of the State 
an easy and convenient place to transact state 
business. It is necessary to have a long range 
program to accomplish this. 

The organization of the State Government re- 
quires a fairly compact building group. Some 
divisions of the government, such as the Auditor 
General, and the Administrative Board, must 
have close contact with the Governor, and 
therefore should be either in the Capitol Build- 
ing or very close to it. Others, such as the High- 
way and Conservation Commissions, are more or 
less complete units in themselves and, while 
they should be near the Capitol Building, they 
do not have to be in constant contact with it. The 
distance from the present Capitol Building to the 
State Office Building probably represents the 
maximum allowable distance, and only non- 
centralized departments should be located that 
far from the Capitol. Visitors will have business 
with several departments and should be able to 
contact them all readily. 

Cost of Development. While it is realized 
that the taxpayer must be protected against un- 
warranted extravagance, there is frequently a 


ig 


tendency to underestimate future needs, and the 
development of this plan will not disproportion- 
ately provide for the central physical facilities of 
a governmental organization that is now spend- 
ing $100,000,000 a year. The taxpayer will 
eventually gain more than is involved in the 
relatively small expenditure. 


Proposed Plan 


The proposed plan of development for the 
State Capitol is shown on Plate 41. It contem- 
plates an expansion of the facilities into the 
blocks to the west of the Capitol Building. This 
plan is based on the retention of the Capitol 
Building as the focal point of the design and the 
creation of a strong east and west axis. The other 
buildings and open areas are subordinate to 
this conception. 

New Office Space. Three new office build- 
ngs are proposed in proximity to the Capitol 
Building—one to balance the new Post Office 
Building, and two to the west. It is proposed that 
these last two buildings have an L-shaped plan 
in order that they can frame the view of the 
Capitol. When these three buildings have been 
erected, a nucleus on which to base further 
development will have been created. Also, they 
will amply take care of the existing needs for 
office space. 

State Office Building. It is proposed to 
clear out the block between the present State 
Office Building and the new building to the west 
to bring the office building into the scheme and 
to provide for parking facilities. It is important 
that this be done reasonably soon. Once this 
building is tied into a scheme it will no longer 
give the appearance of having been dropped 
thoughtlessly into the city. 

Auditorium. Balancing the State Office 
Building an auditorium is shown taking up the 
block to the south of Ferris Park. This could be 
built jointly by the city and the state. One of the 
greatest building needs in Lansing today is an 
adequate auditorium. It should be combined 
with the state library and museum, and could 
form a cultural center for the city and the state. 
Many state functions, such as inaugurations and 
conventions, could take place in this building. 
The City of Lansing itself will attract many con- 
ventions. As the capital city of a great state, with 
a central location, all that is needed is an ade- 
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quate building to make Lansing the convention 
city of Michigan. 

Future Buildings. One block west of the 
Post Office and the new building proposed to 
balance it, two buildings are shown. These are 
planned to take care of future needs for non- 
centralized departments. Such a department as 
Social Security or Public Welfare, which is 
practically a complete entity in itself, could be 
well housed in these buildings. It has been 
suggested that the Michigan Supreme Court 
have a building of its own. One of these build- 
ings would be ideal for that purpose. 

New Streets. To the west of these buildings 
two diagonals are shown connecting Michigan 
Avenue with Ottawa and Allegan Streets. These 
connections are an integral part of the major 
street plan for Lansing. Michigan Avenue west 
of the Capitol is shown divided to give an appro- 
priate approach to the area. 

New Capitol Building. A new Capitol 
Building has been suggested for Michigan. The 


present Capitol Building can give fair service for 
many years if not overcrowded. Through its 
long service it has acquired a sentimental and 
traditional value of considerable proportions. 
Because of this, it is shown undisturbed on the 
plan. In dotted lines, however, is shown a sug- 
gested location for an ultimate new Capitol when 
one is needed in the future. 

Governor's Mansion. A careful survey was 
made in Lansing to determine a proper site for a 
Governor's Mansion. The site at the south end of 
Capitol Avenue was chosen because: 

1. Itisconvenienttothe Capitol and yetnotclose 
enough to get embroiled in the Capitol activities. 

2. It would have a dramatic and dignified 
setting at the end of Capitol Avenue. 

3. The site offers unusually good opportun- 
ities for a residence suitable for the Governor of 
a great state. Beautiful views would be obtained 
over the Grand River. The site is big enough and 
so located as to be protected against intrusion of 
undesirable neighbors. 
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PART II—THE CIVIC CENTER 


ADVANTAGES OF A CIVIC CENTER 


Mae advantages would be secured by a 
grouping of Lansing’s public buildings. 
Public business would be facilitated to the con- 
venience of citizens and officials. Economies in 
the acquisition of land will occur and much 
greater aesthetic and architectural effects can 
be realized. 

There is always intercommunication between 
various city departments. The city problems 
dealt with by the Lansing city officials are inter- 
related. Accessibility of offices one to another 
will aid cooperation and save the time of city 
employees. 

A grouping of buildings affords opportunities 
for a much greater architectural and aesthetic 
effect than the development of scattered sites, 
with no increase in cost. A civic center becomes 
an aesthetic asset and stimulates city pride. 


Factors to be Considered in Selection 
of a Site 


The following factors are those which must be 
considered in the choice of a civic center site. 
They represent the various manners in which 
such a center should relate to the city. 

Centrality of Location. The civic center 
should be immediately adjacent to the business 
district. It must be readily accessible to great 
numbers of people and to office buildings, stores 
and hotels. A civic center should not occupy the 
heart of a business district, for it will then break 
up the continuity of business and tend to pro- 
duce unwarranted traffic congestion. 

Vehicular Access. The civic center should 
be easily accessible from all parts of the city. The 
business district is the principal focal point for 
all radial thoroughfares, and a civic center 
which is adjacent to this area will thus be con- 
venient to the large number of persons driving 
autos and using the transit facilities. 

Dominant Location. The civic center 
should occupy a prominent location. Topo- 
graphic features such as predominating eleva- 
tions and water areas, such as rivers, offer 


opportunities for interesting and unusual archi- 
tectural effect. 

Influence on Surrounding Property. Pub- 
lic buildings are objectionable in areas of high 
commercial value. Upon a street devoted to 
intensive store development, the presence of a 
large public building constitutes an interruption 
to the shopping activities and retards the logical 
growth of commercial development. On the 
other hand, a civic center should not be located 
in a district devoted wholly to wholesale trade 
and light industrial uses of property, for a civic 
center so situated would always be out of place. 
It could never harmonize and adjust itself to its 
surroundings. 

The ideal location for a civic center, therefore, 
is somewhere adjacent to the central business 
district where it will not interfere with high 
value commercial uses of property, but where it 
will encourage and foster an improved use of 
surrounding property not already fixed in char- 
acter. 

Semi-public uses such as churches and clubs 
and apartment buildings afford desirable sur- 
roundings for a civic center. 

Cost of Site. Land cost is an important factor 
in the location of any civic center, and the most 
satisfactory location may be prohibited by exces- 
sively high land values. A reasonably high 
value, however, may be much more economical 
than a site of low cost which would have numer- 
ous other disadvantages, for a civic center must 
serve the city for an indefinite period of time. 

These various factors must all be given proper 
consideration in the selection of a site for a civic 
center, but probably no location in any city 
could be found which would be ideal in every 
respect. It becomes a question, therefore, of 
balancing all of these factors and of selecting a 
site which most nearly satisfies all of them. 


Influence of the State Capitol 


Planning for a civic center in Lansing is com- 
plicated by the presence of the State Capitol. A 
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combined grouping of state and city buildings is 
not advisable because the city will never need 
buildings in scale with state buildings such as 
the State Capitol and the State Office Building, 
and it would probably be difficult to synchronize 
the time of the several improvements included 
within a large grouping so that a satisfactory 
development could be obtained during the 
various stages. 

It is possible for the city to develop a civic 
center representative of the city as the State 
would develop a plan in harmony with its needs. 
This should be done in such a way that one 
would not compete with but would complement 
the other. 


Influence of Fiscal Policy 


The City of Lansing has for the past several 
years consistently followed a fiscal policy of 
minimizing city expenditures, and now possesses 
one of the lowest tax rates of any city in the 
United States. The importance of this can not be 
overestimated. This policy should be encour- 
aged in the future, but certain expenditures 
must be made from time to time and the gradual 
development of a soundly planned civic center 
will eliminate costly mistakes and insure max- 
imum returns from the nominal outlays. 


Existing and Probable Future Building 
Needs 


Existing Needs. Building facilities that Lans- 
ing will have to provide in the near future con- 
sists of: 

Police and Jail Building. Lansing is badly 
in need of a new jail and adequate quarters for 
the police. The present jail is cramped and badly 
lighted. Jail facilities will never have to be very 
large as it is seldom that the city has occasion to 
keep over three or four people in jail. The loca- 
tion of a jail presents a problem in that such 
facilities may have a depreciatory effect on 
surroundings unless it can be placed on the top 
floor of a building and the architecture carefully 
handled. 

At present the police quarters in the city hall 
and the police garage next to that building are 
totally inadequate. The garage location is espe- 
cially unfortunate. It is very difficult to get cars 
in and out of the area behind the city hall. 


Chapter 7 


These conditions require immediate remedial 
measures. 

The above facilities could be conveniently 
arranged in one building. The police garage and 
public contact offices could be on the first floor. 
The police quarters and other offices and the 
municipal courts could occupy the second floor 
and the jail the third floor, providing a compact 
arrangement. 

Because of the police garage, these facilities 
should be located on a major street, preferably 
near the junction of several major streets, con- 
venient to the center of the business district. 

An Auditorium. Lansing badly needs an 
adequate auditorium. Such a building should 
have a large hall to seat from 3,000 to 4,000 
people, one smaller hall, and several rooms 
where small groups could meet. It will require a 
large site—approximately 200 feet by 300 feet. 
One of the proposed sites in the State Capitol 
Plan affords an excellent location for an audi- 
torium. 

City Hall. Most offices in the city hall have 
fairly ample space though some, such as the city 
engineer's office and the assessor's office, are 
crowded. Eliminating the police from the city 
hall will provide enough room to take care of 
over-crowding. 

Should Lansing have a new city hall? The 
present building is old and the interior presents 
a slovenly appearance. On the other hand, it is 
very well built and will probably last for many 
years. It has a well designed exterior and is an 
interesting building for its style. Remodelling 
would help for a while but there is little question 
but that Lansing will need a new city hall within 
the next two decades. 


Future Needs 


City Offices. If a new building were erected 
for police and jail and the present departments 
arranged to use the existing police space, there 
would be about 200 square feet of usable 
office space for each employee and no over- 
crowding in the present city hall. 

Police and Jail. At present a police and jail 
building three stories high and about 5,000 
square feet in area would be adequate for the 
79 police, 9 cars and 4 motorcycles. Based on 
the future population, the police department in 
1960 will require about 30,000 square feet. 
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Board of Water and Light. This board is 
now well housed but ultimately might be in- 
cluded in a civic center scheme. 

Board of Education. This board will need 
new facilities in the next decade. It should be 
included in a civic center scheme. 

County Office Space. Since the County 
government is located in another city, it is 
doubtful that a separate county building will 
ever be needed in Lansing. It will probably 
continue using city hall space and provision 
should be made for this arrangement under the 
new plan. 


Proposed Civic Center 


Plate Number 42 shows the development of a 
civic center on the west half of the block in 
which the city hall is now located. The present 
jail would be demolished, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the old post office would be acquired and the 
ground developed as shown. 

The present city hall would be remodelled and 
used for some time. When a new city hall is 
needed, it could be re-built on the same site. 
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The police and jail building could be built at 
this time between the Y. M. C. A. and the old 
post office, by demolishing the frame wing of the 
latter building. 

The existing topography makes possible the 
development of the large parking area for the 
use of city officials. This would be concealed 
from view by a plaza that could be embellished 
with a fountain and pool as shown. The future 
office space for city offices or for either or both 
of the Boards of Water and Light and of Educa- 
tion would be supplied by the building on the 
southwest corner. This building and the police, 
jail and court building could be connected to 
the city hall by means of passageways. 

Due to the limited ground area, this scheme 
would require a building of six to eight stories in 
height in order to provide the necessary floor 
space. There should be no objection to this type 
of treatment since it would be in harmony with 
the surrounding commercial structures and 
would provide for an efficient arrangement and 
use of office space. The old Post Office could be 
used for some time and the plan easily developed 
over a number of years. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Comprehensive Plan 


HE comprehensive or master plan for the city 

of Lansing is shown on Plate Number 43. The 
plan shows the proposed future system of major 
streets, railroads, transit lines, schools and parks 
of various types, public buildings,and also shows 
the proposed major land use of all of the area 
included within the city and its urban environs. 
In brief, it is a composition of how all the major 
facilities of the future city should be developed. 
No differentiation is made between existing and 
proposed improvements since these were dis- 
cussed in detail in the preceding sections. 

This plan clearly shows the relationship be- 
tween the many proposed improvements. For 
example, it indicates how the future transit lines 
are located upon major streets and the coordi- 
nation between the parks and the school sites. 
These latter facilities provide a complete recrea- 
tional system with a minimum of duplication. It 
will also be noted that the major streets divide 
the residential areas into cells or neighborhood 
units and that neighborhood shopping centers 
and schools or parks are so located as to serve 
each of the various cells most advantageously. 
Thus, each unit contains facilities for satisfactory 
urban living, yet they are so arranged that each 
unit is an integral part of the complete city. 

This comprehensive plan provides a basis 
upon which the relative value of various pro- 
posed improvements can be judged according 
to need and also as to how they will fit into and 
become an integral part of the future city. Pro- 
posed inprovements that do not generally con- 
form to the plan and that can not be coordinated 
with the general scheme of development of the 
whole city, should not be undertaken. The 
several studies and plans included within the 
complete planning program must, of course, be 
referred to and considered when making a 
detailed study of any proposed improvement. 
For example, any proposed major street im- 
provement can be studied by first referring to 
the comprehensive plan to see how it would 
coordinate with the street, transit, railroad, 
parks and school systems, and further reference 
should be made to the complete major street 


study to determine the proper width and char- 
acter of development for the street. 


Execution of Plan 


The preparation of the master plan is the im- 
portant initial step, but its maximum advantage 
cannot be realized unless it is followed consist- 
ently. Experience has indicated that the only 
logical method of insuring that the plan will be 
followed is to give it an official status. This 
experience is aptly summarized in a publication 
of the National Resources Committee, entitled, 
“Our Cities,’’ which states “City 
Planning bodies lack sufficient legal powers to 
guide effectively the physical, social, and 
economic structure of the community through 
the instrumentality of a comprehensive plan 
broadly construed. They are subject to unin- 
formed official and public opinion which does 
not fully appreciate the great importance of 
community planning.” 

Fortunately, the State of Michigan has adopted 
a most excellent city planning act which pro- 
vides a method for adoption and enforcement of 
a comprehensive plan. A copy of this act is 
included in the appendix of this report. The City 
of Lansing should take advantage of this act at 
the earliest possible date. 

The following steps should be taken: 

(1) Adoption by the City Council of an ordi- 
nance creating an official planning commission 
in accordance with the provisions of the state 
law. 

(2) Appointment by the Mayor, with the 
approval of the City Council, of the members 
that will comprise the commission. 

(3) Organization of the commission by elec- 
tion of officers and adoption of by-laws govern- 
ing its procedure. 

(4) Study by the commission of the various 
plans and recommendations contained in this 
report. 


(Note: All of the work and recommendations 
contained in the present planning program 
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were thoroughly studied and several revisions 
made by the present unofficial commission. 
Since, however, certain additional members will 
have to be added to the official: commission, it is 
necessary that the new members be thoroughly 
familiar with the program and be in accord with 
all plans and recommendations regarding pro- 
posed improvements.) 


(5) The commission should hold a public 
hearing upon the complete plan, or separate 
hearings upon single phases of the plan such as 
the proposed major street system if these are to 
be adopted separately. 

(6) The commission should make any changes 
or revisions in the plan or portions thereof, that 
are deemed advisable as a result of the public 
hearing. 

(7) The plan, or a portion thereof, should be 
adopted officially by the commission by resolution. 

(8) The plan or portion thereof should be 
consistently followed through reference of all 
proposed public improvements to the commis- 
sion for a report before final action is taken 
authorizing such improvements. 

It would be desirable for the official commis- 
sion to adopt this complete report which would 
include not only the master plan but also the 
various plans and studies upon which it is based. 
Public hearings might be held upon each phase 
of the plan, but it would be most desirable if the 
complete plan could be adopted at one time. 

Enforcement, or securing adherence to the 
plan, is not a difficult procedure. As improve- 
ments are proposed by the different municipal 
officials or by other legislative bodies, the plans 
and details of each improvement would be sub- 
mitted to the planning commission for recom- 
mendations and report. If these improvements 
conform to the master plan, each project will be 
approved by the commission and work can be 
started immediately. If, however, the project 
does not conform to the proposals of the plan, 
the commission can determine whether it is 
more desirable than the proposals of the master 
plan or what changes and variations should be 
made to bring the improvement into conformity 
with the plan so that it can be properly coordi- 
nated and become an integral part of the future 
city. The commission should submit a brief 
report upon such variations and changes to the 
proposing body. In the majority of instances, the 


Chapter 8 


legislative body that is responsible for the pro- 
posal will realize the value of such changes 
because of the advantages that will be obtained 
for the entire city, and will revise the project 
accordingly so that it can be started immediate- 
ly. If, however, the proposing authority still feels 
that the project is necessary and better adapted 
to the future welfare of the city than the recom- 
mendations of the commission, it can proceed 
with the project by a two-thirds vote. Experience 
has shown that only a few such conditions would 
be encountered. The official planning commis- 
sion should also consider and report upon any 
changes in the zoning ordinance before they are 
made, so that private development will also be 
properly coordinated with the general plan of 
the city. 

Thus, the master plan for Lansing is a guide 
for its future development. It is not a rigid plan, 
but one which is flexible and which can be 
revised whenever deemed necessary by the 
commission. The legislative bodies are not de- 
prived of their jurisdiction by an appointed 
group of citizens, but they must take cognizance 
of the general proposals and with the many 
advantages of the plan as a long time program, 
in addition to or in contrast with the merits of 
action based solely upon expediency. 

An enlightened citizenry which is not only 
conversant with the plan but also realizes the 
advantages which can be obtained therefrom, 
will be a very important factor in seeing that the 
plan is consistently followed from year to year. 
If the citizens indicate that they are interested in 
having the city develop along the lines of the 
plan, the various officials and legislative bodies 
will be glad to cooperate. 


Public Works Program — 


Throughout this report it has been emphasized 
that all of the improvements shown on the plan 
are not to be undertaken immediately, but 
rather that the plan is a guide or chart from 
which the relative merits of public improvements 
can be judged to best advantage. Cities and 
other legislative bodies are constantly making 
large expenditures for public improvements and 
the plan is particularly valuable in the selection 
of projects most needed from time to time. Public 
works usually cost considerable money and 
should last for many years. Their justification 
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and their cost can be determined most wisely if 
they are viewed as part of the plan of develop- 
ment of the whole city and not as individual, 
unrelated projects. Furthermore, by having a 
general guide for the development of the whole 
city, many unwise private developments will be 
prevented or discouraged. An example would 
be the construction of a large building on the 
right-of-way line of a narrow street which should 
eventually be widened. If the building were set 
back of the new right-of-way line, the city 
would be saved a large expenditure in the 
future, while the owner would ‘be saved much 
unnecessary expense and inconvenience. 

The plan also provides the only logical method 
of selecting public improvement programs 
which are not only adapted to the needs of the 
city but are also in scale with its financial 
ability. The plan will indicate the type and loca- 
tion of improvement that is most seriously need- 
ed and those which will afford the maximum 


benefits to the largest number of citizens. It will 
also insure that the improvements can be kept in 
scale with the future needs rather than to be 
much more extensive than the population 
growth would justify. 

The planning commission should prepare a 
five or ten year improvement program which 
would include those projects deemed most de- 
sirable for the general welfare of the city. Such 
programs, together with a report briefly describ- 
ing the reasons for them, should be submitted to 
the proper legislative bodies and officials for 
their consideration and action. They should also 
be fully explained to the citizens to secure their 
interest and consideration. Such programs 
should be re-appraised and, if necessary, revised 
annually. Thus, a comprehensive city plan, with 
short term programs selected from it, is the only 
logical method of substituting economical and 
business-like procedure for haphazard munici- 
pal growth and administration. 
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Public Acts 1931 


(NO. 


AN ACT to provide for city and village planning; the 
creation, organization, powers and duties of planning com- 
missions; the regulation and subdivision of land; and to 
provide penalties for violation of the provisions of this act. 


The People of the State of Michigan enact: 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. Section 1. For the purpose of 
this act certain terms are defined as provided in this section. 
Wherever appropriate the singular includes the plural and 
the plural includes the singular. ‘Municipality’ or ‘‘muni- 
cipal’’ includes or relates to cities, villages and other 
incorporated political subdivisions. ‘‘Mayor’’ means the 
chief executive of the municipality, whether the official 
designation of his office be mayor, city manager or other- 
wise. ‘“‘Council'’ means the chief legislative body of the 
municipality. “Board of county auditors’ or ‘‘county com- 
missioners’’ means the chief administrative or legislative 
body or board of the county. The term “'streets’’ includes 
streets, avenues, boulevards, roads, lanes, alleys, viaducts 
and other ways. 


MUNICIPAL PLANNING COMMISSION; CREATION, 
NAME. Section 2.. Any municipality is hereby authorized 
and empowered to make, adopt, amend, extend, add to, or 
carry out a municipal plan as provided in this act and create 
by ordinance a planning commission with.the powers and 
duties herein set forth. The planning commission. of a city 
shall be designated city planning or city plan commission; 
of a village, village planning or village plan commission 
and of any other municipality, such designation as its 
council may specify. -., 


SAME; MEMBERS; NUMBER, QUALIFICATIONS; 
APPOINTMENT, COMPENSATION, TERM, REMOVAL, 
VACANCIES. Section 3. The commission shall, except as 
provided in the following paragraph, consist of nine 
members who shall ‘represent, insofar as is possible, 
different professions or occupations, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, if the mayor be an elective 
officer, otherwise by such officer as council may 
in the ordinance creating same designate as the appointing 
power, but such appointment shall always be subject to the 
approval by a majority vote of the members elect of the 
legislative body of such municipality. All members of the 
commission shall serve as such without compensation and 
shall hold no other municipal office, except that one of such 
members may be a member of the zoning board of adjust- 
ment or appeals. The term of each member shall be three 
years, except that three members of the first commission to 
be so appointed shall serve for the term of one year, three 
for a term of two years and three for a term of three years. 
All members shall hold office until their successors are 


285) 


appointed. Members may, after a public hearing, be re- 
moved by the mayor for inefficiency, neglect of duty or 
malfeasance in office. If deemed desirable by the council 
such commission may consist of the mayor, one of the ad- 
ministrative officials of the municipality selected by the 
mayor, one member of council to be selected by it as 
members ex-officio, and six persons who shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor as is herein provided. All mem- 
bers of the commission shall serve as such without 
compensation and in this case also the appointed members 
shall hold no other municipal office except that one of such 
appointed members may be a member of the zoning board 
of adjustment or appeals. The terms of ex-officio members 
shall correspond to their respective official tenures except 
that the term of the administrative official selected by the 
mayor shall terminate with the term of the mayor selecting 
him. The term of each appointed member, where six are 
appointed, shall be three years or until his successor takes 
office, except that the respective terms of two of the members 
first appointed shall be for one year and two for two years. 
Members other than the member selected by council, may, 
after public hearing, be removed by the mayor for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. Council 
may for like cause remove the member selected by it. 
Vacancies occurring otherwise than through the expiration 
of term shall be filled for the unexpired term by the mayor 
in the case of members selected or appointed by him, by 
council in the case of the councilmanic member, and by 
the appointing power designated by council in munici- 
palities in which.the mayor is not an elective officer. 


SAME; CHAIRMEN, MEETINGS, RULES, RECORDS. 
Section 4. _The commission shall elect its chairman from 
amongst the appointed members.and create and fill such 
other of its offices as it may determine. The term of chairman 
shall be one year, with eligibility for reelection. The com- 
mission shall hold at least one regular meeting in each 
month. It shall adopt rules for transaction of business and 
shall keep a record of its resolutions, transactions, findings, 
and determinations, which record shall be a public record. 


SAME; EMPLOYEES, CONTRACTS FOR SPECIAL 
SERVICES, SOURCE AND LIMIT ON EXPENDITURES. 
Section 5. The commission may appoint such employees 
as it may deem necessary for its work, whose appointment, 
promotion, demotion and removal shall be subject to the 
same provisions of law as govern other corresponding 
civil employees of the municipality. The commission may 
also contract with city planners, engineers, architects, 
and other consultants for such services as it may require. 
The expenditures of the commission, exclusive of gifts, 
shall be within the amounts appropriated for the purpose 
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by council, which shall provide the funds, equipment, and 
accommodations necessary for the commission's work. 


MASTER PLAN FOR PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUNICIPALITY; ADOPTION, CONTENTS, PUBLICA- 
TION, ALTERATION. Section 6. It shall be the function 
and duty of the commission to make and adopt a master 
plan for the physical development of the municipality, 
including any areas outside of its boundaries which, in the 
commission’s judgement, bear relation to the planning of 
such municipality. Such plan, with the accompanying 
maps, plats, charts, and descriptive matter shall show the 
commission’s recommendations for the development of 
said territory, including among other things, the general 
location, character, and extent of streets, viaducts, subways, 
bridges, waterways, water fronts, boulevards, parkways, 
playgrounds and open spaces, the general location of 
public buildings and other public property, and the general 
location and extent of public utilities and terminals, whether 
publicly or privately owned or operated, for water, light, 
sanitation, transportation, communication, power, and other 
purposes; also the removal, relocation, widening, narrow- 
ing, vacating, abandonment, change of use or extension of 
any of the foregoing ways, grounds, open spaces, buildings, 
property, utilities or terminals; as well as a zoning plan for 
the control of the height, area, bulk, location, and use of 
buildings and premises. As the work of making the whole 
master plan progresses, the commission may from time to 
time adopt and publish a part or parts thereof, any such 
part to cover one or more major sections or divisions of the 
municipality or one or more of the aforesaid or other 
functional matters to be included in the plan. The commis- 
sion may from time to time amend, extend, or add to the 


plan. 


SAME; SURVEYS FOR BASIS, PURPOSE. Section 7. In 
the preparation of such plan the commission shall make 
careful and comprehensive surveys and studies of present 
conditions and future growth of the municipality and with 
due regard to its relation to the neighborhood or neighbor- 
ing territory. The plan shall be made with the general 
purpose of guiding and accomplishing a coordinated, ad- 
justed, and harmonious development of the municipality 
and its environs which will, in accordance with present 
and future needs, best promote health, safety, morals, order, 
convenience, prosperity, and general welfare, as well as 
efficiency and economy in the process of development; 
including among other things, adequate provision for 
traffic, the promotion of safety from fire and other dangers, 
adequate provision for light and air, the promotion of good 
civic design and arrangement, wise and efficient expendi- 
ture of public funds, and the adequate provision of public 
utilities and other public requirements. 


SAME; ADOPTION OF WHOLE OR PARTS BY RESO- 
LUTION OF PLANNING COMMISSION, HEARING, CER- 
TIFICATES TO COUNCIL AND REGISTER OF DEEDS. 
Section 8. The commission may adopt the plan as a whole 
by a single resolution or may by successive resolutions, 
adopt successive parts of the plan, said parts corresponding 
with major geographical sections or divisions of the munic- 
ipality or with functional subdivisions of the subject matter 
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of the plan, and may adopt any amendment or extension 
thereof or additon thereto. Before the adoption of the plan 
or any such part, amendment, extension, or addition, the 
commission shall hold at least one public hearing thereon, 
notice of the time and place of which shall be given by one 
publication in a newspaper of general circulation in the 
municipality, and in the official gazette, if any, of the 
municipality. The adoption of the plan or any such part, or 
amendment, extension, or addition shall be by resolution 
of the commission carried by the affirmative votes of not less 
than six members of the commission. The resolution shall 
refer expressly to the maps and descriptive and other matter 
intended by the commission to form the whole or part of 
the plan, and the action taken shall be recorded on the 
map and plan and descriptive matter by the identifying 
signature of the chairman and/or secretary of the commis- 
sion. An attested copy of the plan or part thereof shall be 
certified to council and to the county register of deeds. 


PUBLIC WORKS; APPROVAL BY COMMISSION AND 
COUNCIL OR BODY HAVING JURISDICTION. Section 9. 
Whenever the commission shall have adopted the master 
plan of the municipality or of one or more major sections of 
districts thereof, no street, square, park, or other public 
way, ground, or open space, public building or structure, 
shall be constructed or authorized in the municipality or 
in such planned section and district until the location, 
character, and extent thereof shall have been submitted to 
and approved by the commission; PROVIDED, that in case 
of disapproval the commission shall communicate its 
reasons to council, which shall have the power to overrule 
such disapproval by a recorded vote of not less than two- 
thirds of its entire membership; PROVIDED, however, that 
if the public way, ground, space, building, structure, or 
utility be one the authorization or financing of which does 
not under the law or charter provisions governing same, fall 
within the province of the municipal council, then the sub- 
mission to the planning commission shall be by the board, 
commission, or body having jurisdiction, and the planning 
commission's disapproval may be overruled by said board, 
commission, or body by a vote of not less than two-thirds of 
its membership. The failure of the commission to act within 
sixty days from and after the date of official submission to 
the commission shall be deemed approval. 


SAME; RESCISSION OF ACTION BY LEGISLATIVE 
BODY; PROCEDURE. Section 10. Whenever the council 
or legislative body of any municipality shall have ordered 
the opening, widening, or extension of any street, avenue 
or boulevard, or whenever the council or other legislative 
body shall have ordered that proceedings be instituted for 
the acquisition or enlargement of any part, playground, 
playfield or other public open space such resolution shall 
not be rescinded until after the matter has been referred 
back to the city planning commission for a report and until 
after a public hearing shall have been held. The council 
shall have power to overrule the recommendation of the 
city planning commission by a vote of not less than two- 
thirds of its entire membership. 


MUNICIPAL PLANNING COMMISSION; PUBLICITY 
AND EDUCATION, RECOMMENDATIONS, GIFTS, CO- 
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OPERATION FROM PUBLIC OFFICIALS. Section 11. The 
commission shall have the power to promote public interest 
in and understanding of the plan and to that end may 
publish and distribute copies of the plan or of any report 
and may employ such other means of publicity and educa- 
tion as it may determine. Members of the commission, when 
duly authorized by the commission, may attend city plan- 
ning conferences or meetings of city planning institutes, 
or hearings upon pending city planning legislation, and 
the commission may, by resolution spread upon its minutes, 
pay the reasonable traveling expenses incident to such 
attendance. The commission shall, from time to time, 
recommend to the appropriate public officials programs 
for public structures and improvements and for the financ- 
ing thereof. It shall be part of its duties to consult and 
advise with public officials and agencies, public utility 
companies, civic, educational, professional, and other 
organizations, and with citizens with relation to the pro- 
tecting or carrying out the plan. The commission shall have 
the right to accept and use gifts for the exercise of its func- 
tions. All public officials shall, upon request, furnish to the 
commission, within a reasonable time, such available in- 
formation as it may require for its work. The commission, 
its members, officers and employees, in the performance 
of their functions, may enter upon any land and make 
examinations and surveys and place and maintain neces- 
sary monuments and marks thereon. In general, the com- 
mission shall have such powers as may be necessary to 
enable it to fulfill its functions, promote municipal planning, 
or carry out the purposes of this act. 


SAME; SUCCESSION TO ZONING COMMISSION. 
Section 12. The commission shall have all powers hereto- 
fore granted by law to the zoning commission of the munic- 
ipality, and, from and after the creation of a planning 
commission in such municipality, all powers and records of 
the zoning commission shall be transferred to the planning 
commission; PROVIDED HOWEVER, That in the event that 
the existing zoning commission shall be nearing the com- 
pletion of its zoning plan, council may, by resolution, post- 
pone the said transfer of the zoning commission's powers 
until the completion of such zoning plan; but such post- 
ponement shall not exceed a period of one year. 


SAME; NECESSITY FOR APPROVAL OF PLATS; STREET 
SYSTEM. ‘Section 13. Whenever planning commission 
shall have adopted that sort of a master plan relating to the 
major street system of the territory within its subdivision 
jurisdiction or part thereof, and shall have filed a certified 
copy of such plan in the office of the county register of 
deeds of the county in which such territory or part is lo- 
cated, then no plat of a subdivision of land within such 
territory or part shall be filed or recorded until it shall have 
been approved by such planning commission and such 
approval entered in writing on the plat by the chairman or 
secretary of the commission. 


SAME; REGULATIONS GOVERNING SUBDIVISION 
OF LAND; BOND TO SECURE IMPROVEMENTS; PUBLI- 
CATION OF REGULATIONS. Section 14. Before exer- 
cising the powers referred to in section 13, the planning 
commission shall adopt regulations governing the sub- 


division of land within its jurisdiction. Such regulations may 
provide for the proper arrangement of streets in relation 
to other existing or planned streets and to the master plan 
for adequate and convenient open spaces for traffic, utilities, 
access of fire-fighting apparatus, recreation, light and air, 
and for the avoidance of congestion of population, includ- 
ing minimum width and area of lots. 

Such regulations may include provisions as to the extent 
to which streets and other ways shall be graded and im- 
proved and to which water and sewer and other utility 
mains, piping or other facilities shall be installed as a con- 
dition precedent to the approval of the plat. The regulations 
or practice of the commission may provide for a tentative 
approval of the plat previous to such installation; but any 
such tentative approval shall be revocable and shall not be 
entered on the plat. In lieu of the completion of such im- 
provements and utilities prior to the final approval of the 
plat, the commission may accept a bond with surety to 
secure to the municipality the actual construction and in- 
stallation of such improvements or utilities at a time and 
according to specifications fixed by or in accordance with 
the regulations. of the commission. The municipality is 
hereby granted the power to enforce such bond by all 
appropriate legal and equitable remedies. 

All such regulations shall be published as provided by 
law for the publication of ordinances, and before adoption, 
a public hearing shall be held thereon. A copy thereof shall 
be certified by the commission to the recorders of the 
counties in which the municipality and territory are located. 


SAME; APPROVAL OR DISAPPROVAL OF PLATS, 
PROCEDURE, EFFECT. Section 15. The planning com- 
mission shall approve, modify or disapprove a plat within 
sixty days after the submission thereof to it; otherwise 
such plat shall be deemed to have been approved, and a 
certificate to that effect shall be issued by the commission 
on demand; PROVIDED HOWEVER, That the applicant for 
the commission's approval may waive this requirement and 
consent to an extension of such period. The ground of 
disapproval of any plat shall be stated upon the records of 
the commission. Any plat submitted to the commission shall 
contain the name and address of a person to whom notice of 
a hearing shall be sent; and no plat shall be acted on by the 
commission without affording a hearing thereon. Notice 
shall be sent to the said address by registered mail of the 
time and place of such hearing not less than five days before 
the date fixed therefor. Similar notice shall be mailed to the 
owners of land immediately adjoining the platted land, as 
their names appear upon the plats in the county auditor's 
office and their addresses appear in the directory of the 
municipality or on the tax records of the municipality or 
county. Every plat approved by the commission shall, by 
virtue of such approval, be deemed to be an amendment of 
or an addition to or a detail of the municipal plan and a 
part thereof. Approval of a plat shall not be deemed to 
constitute or effect an acceptance by the public of any street 
or other open space shown upon the plat. The planning 
commission may, from time to time, recommend to council 
amendments of the zoning ordinance or map or additions 
thereto to conform to the commission’s recommendations 
for the zoning regulation of the territory comprised within 
approved subdivisions. 
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The commission shall have the power to agree with the 
applicant upon use, height, area or bulk requirements or 
restrictions governing buildings and premises within the 
subdivision, provided such requirements or restrictions do 
not authorize the violation of the then effective ordinance of 
the municipality. Such requirements or restrictions shall 
be stated upon the plat prior to the approval and recording 
thereof and shall have the same force of law and be enforce- 
able in the same manner and with the same sanctions and 
penalties and subject to the same power of amendment or 
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repeal as though set out as a part of the zoning ordinance 
or map of the municipality. 


SEVERING CLAUSE. Section 16. Sections of this act 
shall be deemed to be severable and should any section or 
provision of this act be declared by the court to be un- 
constitutionally invalid, the same shall not affect the validity 
of this act as a whole or any other part thereof, other than 
the part so declared to be unconstitutional or invalid. 

APPROVED: June 6, 1931. 


Franklin DeKleine Company 


Lansing «diag Michigan 
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CITY PLAN COMMISSION 


Victor G. Leyrer, Chairman Claud C. Ludwig 
Sam Street Hughes (Mayor) Lucius D. Mills 

Otto E. Eckert Guy W. Oswald 
Grace A. Leadley Arthur E. Stoppel 


C. Dwight Wood 


CITY COUNCIL SUB-COMMITTEE 


Aldermen Ralph W. Crego, Ralph R. LeClear and Leo J. Smith 


This is a transcript of the amendments and corrections approved by the 
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Chapter II — Page 25. 
Present Traffic Flow. 


Incorporate new traffic report with present street lay-out. 


Chapter II — Page 27. 
A. Radial Thoroughfares 


Beech Street-Pennsylvania. This proposal to be changed as follows: “The 
connection between Beech Street and Pennsylvania Avenue and the connec- 
tion between Larch Street and Beech Street be eliminated. That Larch Street 
be connected with South Cedar Street at a point south of Kalamazoo Street and 
that South Cedar Street be continued as a trunk line highway. 


Saginaw Street. Amended to read, "Saginaw Street also gives good service 
as a radial. It should be widened to 80 feet for its entire length.” 


Cedar and Larch, Hall, East. This proposal to read as follows: “Cedar and 
Larch Streets should be 80 feet wide and should be connected between Liberty 
Street and North Grand River Avenue. North of this point the radial should 
be 100 feet wide. A new connection is now being made between Larch and 
East Street near the Thomas Street School.” 


West Saginaw. This recommendation is included with item 4, Saginaw 
Street. 


Chapter II— Page 29. 


Major Streets. 


Verlinden, Everett, Sunset. This section to be eliminated and the following 
substituted in its place. ‘Clare Street should be extended directly north to the 


Delta River Road. This will ultimately require a bridge across the Grand 
River.” 


Victor-Willard. This recommendation to be amended to read as follows: 
“A cross town street is needed at the southern city limits. It is proposed that 
Willard Street be widened and extended to Pennsylvania Avenue on the East, 
and to Logan Street on the West. Victor Street should be widened and 
extended westward to the proposed by-pass.” 


Chapter II— Page 35. 
Program of Improvements. 


1. The extension of Pennsylvania Avenue south. It is imperative that this 
improvement be undertaken at an early date in order that traffic on U. S. high- 
way No. 127 may have an additional route into Lansing as well as South 
Cedar Street. The connection to the south, including the viaduct over the 
Michigan Central Railway, has been designed by the County Highway Com- 
mission. None of this proposed route disturbs any existing large structures. 


2. Outer By-Pass. The outer by-pass system should be started as soon as 
possible, as this should primarily be developed by the County Road Commis- 
sion and by the State Highway Department. They should formulate a program 
of developments at an early date. 
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The extension and widening of Fairview Avenue is the only part of the 
by-pass system that passes through the city of Lansing. Its development has 
already been the subject of a preliminary survey by the City Engineer and its 
improvement should be coordinated with the program adopted by State and 
County Highway Departments. 


4. Improvements in North Central Section. Three connections in the north 
central part of Lansing should be undertaken in the near future. Two of these, 
Pennsylvania Avenue to High Street and Capitol Avenue to North Grand River 
Avenue are shown in detail on Plate No. 19. 


6. Widening of South Washington Avenue. As one of the important radials 
in the major street plan, Washington Avenue south of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way should be widened to 100 feet. Plate 17 in the section on Buildings Lines 
shows the physical difficulties encountered. 


Chapter III — Pages 39-4]. 


The Traffic Survey Committee be requested to bring up to date the tables 
on pages 39-4] as soon as they conveniently are able. 


Chapter III — Plate 21. 


The New York Central Railway has advised the Plan Commission that it 
will no longer use its tracks running southwest toward Dimondale, from a 
point south of Holmes Road and that all tracks south of that point are to be 
taken up. The New York Central Railway will maintain a service line for its 
present side track connections. 


Chapter III — Page 40. 


First sentence of the first paragraph reading as follows: "A slight raise 
of the tracks at Elm Street will permit an underpass to be constructed,” be 
stricken from the paragraph. 

The second paragraph dealing with the grade crossings at the Grand Trunk 
Railroad and South Washington Avenue, and South Cedar Street be amended 
as follows: ‘Thorough study should be given relative to merits of an underpass 
or an overpass at the time such project might be undertaken.” 


Chapter III — Page 40. 
Grade Crossing Eliminations. 


It is recommended that a thorough study be given to the feasibility of 
either an underpass or an overpass at East Saginaw and New York Central 
Railway tracks at the time such grade elimination project might be considered. 


Chapter V. (Transit) 


Recommendation was made that schedule cards be posted at all bus stops. 


Chapter VI— Page 61. 


The title of this Chapter is changed to read, ‘Recreation, Parks and Schools”, 


and amended to read as follows: 
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CHAPTER SIX 
RECREATION, PARKS AND SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past quarter century recreation 
has grown steadily in public favor and oc- 
cupies an important place today in the life of 
every forward looking American city. 

Recreational facilities provide an opportunity 
for active and passive enjoyment of leisure 
time and contribute to the mental and physical 
well being of the public. Such facilities are 
found in the modern park system and in the 
normal development of the public school pro- 
gram. 

While park development is almost com- 
pletely recreational, the school program is pri- 
marily educational. However the need for ac- 
cessible playgrounds for children and the stra- 
tegic location of schools and school grounds 
has developed into the community use of 
school facilities for both education and recrea- 
tion. 

The time is past when school buildings are 
designed only for the children of the communi- 
ty and used six hours a day for five days a 
week. The modern school plant is used by the 
fathers and mothers as well as the children 
and is in use in the evenings as well as in the 
daytime, Saturdays, Sundays and the whole 
year round. 

Parks are not only designed to preserve and 
enhance points of unusual beauty and such 
natural features as native woods, lakes, 
streams or places of historic interest but, 
through a system of neighborhood parks, play- 
fields, and playgrounds, join with the school 
system in providing focal points for community 
activities. 

Lansing has long recognized the advantages 
of park facilities. Since 1910, the increase in 
the public park areas has kept pace with the 
growth of population. The city has also made 
excellent progress in developing and main- 
taining the parks. The majority of the areas 
centain extensive improvements and several 
are lighted for night use. Many facilities for 
games and sports are available. 

Park development in Lansing has generally 
followed a preconceived plan. Many of the 
recommendations of the early city plan are 


now realities, and practically all of the existing 
park development can be included in the com- 
prehensive recreational system. The recom- 
mendations of this chapter are coordinated with 
other portions of the city plan and the new 
areas can be developed where they will pro- 
perly serve surrounding population, duplica- 
tion of areas and facilities can be avoided and 
the park system can materially assist in secur- 
ing a logical use of urban land. 


Principles of a Comprehensive 
Recreational System 


An adequate system of recreational facilities 
must be both extensive and diversified to serve 
the many requirements placed upon it. This 
section contains an analysis of the facilities 
that should be provided to serve all persons, 
which agency should be responsible for the 
development of each facility so that duplica- 
tion will be entirely avoided, and a discussion 
of modern standards regarding the location 
and area of the several units comprising the 
complete system. 

Plate Number 31 shows the classification of 
the total population into different groups having 
similar recreational requirements. A discussion 
of each group and the facilities that should be 
provided for them follows: 

Small Children. Small children, below 
school age, are closely attached to the home. 
Adequate home grounds and small play lots in 
the interior of blocks are their most logical rec- 
reational areas. The provision of fresh air and 
free space for protected play is primarily a pa- 
rental obligation. 

Children of Elementary-School Age. Chil- 
dren of elementary-school age are under the 
guidance and control of educational authorities 
a considerable portion of the time. Recreation 
is becoming an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum and a large playground is needed at 
each elementary school. Since the entire city 
should be served by these facilities for the 
school year, it is only logical that they also be 
used by the children during the summer 
months. The School Board should thus be re- 
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sponsible for developing, maintaining and su- 
pervising all of the necessary recreational fa- 
cilities for children of elementary-school age. 

Youths. The youths are more interested in 
active games and sports and require larger 
play areas than the elementary school chil- 
dren. The majority of the youths spend a 
large portion of their time in school and every 
junior and senior high school should have an 
adequate field for play and sports. These 
fields should also be available during the sum- 
mer, although a small portion of them, such as 
the football field, might be protected from in- 
tensive use. 

There will also be many youths who are not 
in school and who will look more to the Park 
Board than to school officials for their play 
areas, and playfield facilities must be provided 
in several of the public park areas. Thus, both 
the School Board and the Park Board are re- 
sponsible for the development of recreational 
facilities for the youths. 

Adults. Adults are generally more interested 
in quiet, passive recreation than in organized 
and competitive sports. For them, there should 
be neighborhood parks, large outlying parks, 
pleasure drives, small ornamental areas, and 
community centers. The adult population that 
does enjoy tennis, baseball and similar activi- 
ties, can utilize the facilities of the playfields. 
The Park Board is primarily responsible for 
providing the recreational facilities for the 
adults, although the use of school buildings 
and equipment is essential to a well balanced 
program. 

There is, of course, certain intermingling of 
age uses in the different types of recreational 
areas. For example, all persons within the city 
will use the larger parks and some of the adults 
will use the playfields. The above mentioned 
facilities will, however, meet the dominant rec- 
reational requirements of all persons within the 
city with a minimum amount of duplication. 

Plate Number 32 shows, in a general and dia- 
grammatic way, the modern principles that 
should govern the location and development of 
the several units comprising a comprehensive 
recreational system. 

Playgrounds. Playground location is amena- 
ble to the same formula recommended by edu- 
cational authorities for the location of elemen- 
tary schools. Each elementary school should 


serve a homogeneous residential neighborhood 
approximately a mile square and should be as. 
near as possible to the center of this district. 
The school site should comprise at least five 
acres and should be so developed that not less 
than three acres will be available for unob- 
structed play space. Obviously, schools should 
not be located adjacent to railroads, in indus- 
trial and commercial districts, nor on major 
streets. 

Playfields. A playfield should be found at 
every junior and senior high school. Junior 
high schools usually serve an area included 
within a mile radius of the school, while senior 
high pupils can travel a much longer distance. 
To provide for an adequate playfield, every 
senior high school site should comprise from 
twenty to twenty-five acres and every junior 
high school from ten to fifteen acres. Certain 
neighborhood parks and large parks should 
also contain playfields. The factors that seri- 
ously affect the usefulness of playgrounds, 
such as major thoroughfares, do not interfere 
so much with the use of playfields which at- 
tract older boys and girls who are able to 
travel farther and cross such routes in safety. 

Community Centers. Every residential 
neighborhocd should have a building for its 
indoor social and recreational activities. The 
school buildings are the logical neighborhood 
centers and should be designed and made 
available for such outof-school uses. They 
need gymnasiums, auditoriums, libraries, and 
similar features. Such facilities can do much to 
stimulate interest and pride in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Neighborhood Parks. Neighborhood parks 
are intimate community recreational areas 
whose value is chiefly dependent upon accessi- 
bility. Oak Park and Moores Park are exam- 
ples of such areas. A neighborhood park 
should be within walking distance of every 


_ person in Lansing—one-half mile is generally 


ccensidered a fair radius of service. 

Parks of this type must fit into the thickly built: 
up interior cf the city and therefore are limited 
as to size. An area of at least twenty acres is 
desirable, however. They must be compact, 
thoroughly serviceable areas designed to offer 
the maximum recreational advantages to those 
who live around them. They should contain in- 
formal plantings and open spaces as well as 
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facilities for active sports, such as tennis courts 
and baseball diamonds. The placement of 
such parks should be determined primarily by 
the boundaries of the district which it is to 
serve. Considerations of topography, wooded 
areas and the like should not be permitted to 
weigh too heavily against a central location. 

Elementary schools can often be advanta- 
geously located in connection with neighbor- 
hood parks. This would provide an_ ideal 
neighborhood center that will do much toward 
unifying neighborhood life. 

Large Parks. The modern city should be 
encircled by a series of large outlying parks. 
These areas, all connected by a system of 
pleasure drives, will offer a wholesome retreat 
from the noisy and monotonous man-made city. 
Topography should be a predominant factor in 
their location and their general treatment 
should be natural and informal. They should 
embrace and preserve for the city dweller, all 
types of native landscape around the city. 
Woods and hills, lakes, streams and valleys 
naturally suggest themselves as public res- 
ervations. The parkways connecting these 
areas should be elongated parks, varying be- 
tween 200 and 500 feet in width with a road- 
way near the center. Moores River Drive is an 
example of the modern parkway. 

Small Ornamental Areas. Within the more 
intensively developed portions of the city, there 
should be several small ornamental parks and 
open spaces. These should be rather formally 
treated and well maintained. They will do 
much to beautify what otherwise might be the 
ugly and monotonous part of the city. They 
provide areas for rest and passive recreation. 


Existing Recreational Facilities 


The location and extent of the areas that 
now provide recreational facilities in Lansing 
are shown on Plate Number 33. The plan 
shows both public parks and school grounds, 
as well as certain state and semi-public areas 
which provide opportunities for play and pas- 
sive recreation. 

At the present time the Lansing school plant 
consists of twenty-two elementary school build- 
ings, three junior high schools, and two senior 
high schools. Besides these, an administration 
building and a school repair shop form part of 
the school plant. The elementary buildings are 


not too large and are so located that no child 
has an unreasonable distance to go to reach 
his school. All of these buildings except six 
are modern, having been built or rebuilt within 
the past 25 years. 

So far there are three junior high schools, 
one in the southern part of the city, one on 
the west side, and one on the east side. Lan- 
sing has two senior high schools, one on the 
east side and one in the central part of the 
city to serve the pupils from the west side. 

The Lansing Board of Education owns a num- 
ber of school sites which will be used when 
needed. One of these, five acres on East Mt. 
Hope Avenue, will have an elementary school 
building erected on it as soon as finances will 
permit, to serve this rapidly growing section. 

The north part of the city needs a new junior 
high school to accommodate the children in 
that section of the city. The Board of Education 
owns a 22 acre site for that purpose on Thomas 
Street. This was a suburban section and was 
taken into the city some years ago. The Board 
bought the ground and erected a splendid mod- 
ern elementary school building. As soon as fi- 
nances will permit, a junior high school will be 
built which will make quite an ideal situation 
for the people of this section who are now a 
part of Lansing proper. 

A 31 acre site was purchased some years 
ago on the west side of the city for a new senior 
high school to replace the old structure now in 
the central part of the city. A school is now 
in the process of construction on that site. This 
new $1,500,000 structure will be modern in 
every detail with swimming pools, auditorium, 
playfields, athletic grounds, ball fields, and 
stadium. It is hoped to have this completed 
by 1943. 

The present Central High School will be re- 
organized as a technical high school and will 
serve the pupils of the entire city who are inter- 
ested in studying technical and vocational sub- 
jects. Due to its very central location from 
north to south as well as from east to west, it 
is ideally located for such a school. This 
building will continue to house the evening 
school as it does now, due to its convenient 
location for that purpose. 

It has been the policy of the Lansing Board 
of Education for many years to secure sites for 
school purposes whenever new subdivisions 
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were opened and it appeared that there would 
be a shift of population in that direction. This 
made it possible to secure these sites at reason- 
able figures and prevented the necessity of 
later paying a high price and go to the cost 
of removing buildings already on the property. 

Ten per cent of the area within the city is 
now used for park and playground purposes. 
The areas are also reasonably well distributed 
throughout the city. The older central portion of 
the city contains a number of small areas but 
none that are large enough to provide adequate 
neighborhood facilities. This is the most 
heavily populated section of the city, but be- 
cause of the intensive use and high value of 
land, it is most difficult to secure adequate park 
areas in this district. 

The large number of neighborhood parks 
and playfields warrant special mention. The 
importance of the service rendered by such 
areas has been emphasized and the Park Board 
has greatly benefited the citizens in securing 
such a large number. They are generally well 
distributed in the outer residential districts 
where they are convenient to the persons that 
use them. It will be noted, however, that more 
of these facilities are needed in the west central 
portion of the city, as well as in the outlying 
sections which are now being developed. 

The existing large parks are in desirable 
locations near the outskirts of the present urban 
development. They occupy sites containing in- 
teresting topographical features, and it is ex- 
tremely fortunate that they contain such a large 
amount of river frontage. Water areas are valu- 
able features, and it is desirable that all, or at 
least the great majority, of the river banks in 
Lansing should be under public control. The 
large parks, especially those in the eastern por- 
tion of the city, form the nucleus of a framework 
of open areas encircling the urban areas. These 
encircling parks provide a green belt around 
the city which will assist in preventing an un- 
balanced population distribution and will also 
protect the residential areas. 

Several of the semi-public areas, such as the 
Michigan State Campus, provide attractive 
open space, portions of which can be used by 
the general public for picnicking and other 
forms of passive recreation. The areas owned 
by the Board of Water and Light contain a 
large amount of river frontage and could even- 


tually be developed so as to provide consider- 
able recreational service. 


Existing and Proposed Playgrounds 


In accordance with modern standards, it is 
proposed that the recreation facilities for chil- 
dren of elementary-school age be provided on 
school grounds adjoining the elementary 
school buildings. These should be developed, 
maintained and supervised by the School 
Board. The recommendations of this section 
are concerned with the location and size of 
these playgrounds rather than with the type of 
school buildings erected thereon, or with the 
details of educational practices. The age and 
condition of some of the structures will, how- 
ever, have a bearing upon the eventual aban- 
donment of some school sites. 

For a number of years the Lansing Board of 
Education and the City Park Board have co-op- 
erated in conducting summer playgrounds for 
the children and adults of the city. The Board 
of Education has opened 10 school grounds and 
the Park Board has furnished 10 parks or play- 
fields. Each of these has been supervised by 
two trained directors during the summer and 
materials for craft work, games and all neces- 
sary equipment has been supplied. Two swim- 
ming pools, one at Eastern High, and another 
at West Junior High are operated by the School 
Board, and one pool at Moores Park is operated 
by the Department of Recreation. 

Existing Elementary School Grounds. Details 
of the existing elementary school sites are 


- contained in Table Number 10. While several 


of the existing sites provide a play space of 
more than 100 square feet per child, much of 
this area is of such size and shape that a well 
organized play area cannot be obtained. Fur- 
thermore, the enrollment will increase at many 
of these schools and the existing play area will 
soon become congested. Only two of the 
twenty-two elementary schools within the city 
now have a site of the standard size (5 acres). 
Many of the existing sites must be enlarged 
and larger sites must be acquired in the future, 
if the playgrounds are to provide adequate 
service. 

Many of the older school sites, which were 
purchased many years ago before play areas 
were considered essential, are in built up sec- 
tions of the city or in areas that are now being 
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DATA REGARDING EXISTING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


YEAR 
BUILDING 
SCHOOL ERECTED 
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absorbed by commerce and industry and ex- 
pansion of the properties must await favorable 
buying opportunities. Some of the school sites 
are too close together, others are now located 
on major streets where traffic hazards must 
be considered. 

Plate Number 34 shows a comparison of 
some of the older schools with sites that have 
been more recently acquired. The School 
Board is to be commended for its more recent 
acquisitions in conformity with modern stand- 
ards. 

Proposed Playground Facilities. The present 
enrollment at the elementary public schools 
represents about 11 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation. If this ratio continues in the future, 
there would eventually be about 16,000 chil- 
dren using the public play areas. The im- 
provements proposed to serve this population 
with the necessary playground facilities are 
shown on Plate Number 35. : 

The plan also shows the estimated distribu- 
tion of the total future population. Half-mile 
circles around the future sites indicate that 
practically all children would be within reason- 
able distance of a playground. It will be noted 
that considerable future population will be be- 
yond the present city limits, and that several 
new sites are proposed to serve this future 
growth. In the few locations where a walk of 
more than one-half mile would be necessary, 
the unserved area is so small that it would be 
uneconomical to provide an additional play- 


ENROLLMENT AREA OF AVAILABLE PLAY AREA 

SEPTEMBER SITE PLAY SPACE PER CHILD 
1942 (acres) (Square feet) (Square feet) 
685 1.78 52,258 76.0 
408 2.04 86,600 212.0 
182 .60 18,506 102.0 
292 83 29,465 87.0 
339 LT 64,002 188.0 
547 1.24: 35,650 65.0 
260 1.18 39,280 151.0 
299 1.30 17,361 68.0 
a77 2.01 77,032 204.0 
403 1.65 53,580 1330 
497 3.03 30,000 60.0 
196 RA) 22,092 112.0 
181 82,700 456.0 
242 2.38 97,420 401.0 
A414 2.00 99,697 240.0 
238 93 28,640 120.0 
280 1.14 44,082 157.0 
393 TS 5,050 13.0 
388 2.09 891,226 2,290.0 
294 3.02 497.0 
388 1.50 46,690 120.0 
400 6.52 254,191 635.0 


ground. Existing sites were used wherever 
possible, which partly accounts for the slightly 
uneven distribution of sites in certain sections. 
A discussion of the several recommendations 
follows. 


Existing Sites of Adequate Size 


Thomas Street School. This school has an excellent 
site of ample size and is well located to serve the northern 
portion of the city. Area is also available for the develop- 
ment of a new Junior High on this site and a fine educa- 
tional center should result. 

Willow Street School. This school has an excellently 
located site of ample size. 

Existing Site on Mount Hope. This is another new site 
containing an area of desirable size. It will serve a large 
population in the southeastern portion of the city and will 
accommodate many of the children which now use the 
Christiancy School. 

The J. W. Sexton High School site, located on the corner 
of Michigan Avenue and McPherson Street, consists of 31 
acres and is adequate in size for the splendid structure 
that is now being constructed and for needed playfields, 
ball grounds, and stadium. 

Verlinden Avenue School. The acquisition of the block 
south of the present school site and the park site which 
adjoins it on the west will provide adequate play space 
in this section of the city, where about one-third of the 
area served will be used for industrial purposes. 


Sites To Be Enlarged 


Allen Street School. The site should include the re- 
mainder of the block on which the present building is 
located and will benefit from the development of Hunter's 
Park to the west and Stabler Playgrounds to the south. 

Barnes Avenue School. This school ground should be 
enlarged from 2.04 acres to 3.8 acres, by acquiring the 
remainder of the block. While the proposed enlargement 
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is now occupied by several residences, the additional 
area is essential to provide play facilities for the sur- 
rounding residential development. This site with Moores 
Park and Quentin Park will serve a large area within 
the southwestern portion of the city. 

Foster Avenue School. The site is well located to serve 
a large residential development in the eastern portion of 
the city. The school grounds should be enlarged by ac- 
quiring the remainder of the block to the north. 

Grand River Avenue School. A large residential dis- 
trict in the northeastern portion of the city can be served by 
this playground. The present site is too small and the re- 
mainder of the block could be acquired, making a total 
area of 6.3 acres. Eventually, a new school should be 
built at the north end of the site to remove the children 
from immediate contqct with traffic on Grand River Ave- 
nue. 

Holmes Sireet School. This site is well located to serve 
the residential area between the Grand Trunk Railroad 
and the Pere Marquette Railroad. The present site is too 
small and should at least include the remainder of the 
block on which it stands. 

Kalamazoo Street School. One of the most heavily pop- 
ulated sections of the city is served by this playground. 
The district will always have a large population because 
of the apartment zoning and since it contains no neighbor- 
hood parks, a large playground is most essential. The 
entire block to the east should be acquired. Chestnut 
Street could then be vacated between Kalamazoo and 
Lenawee and a site of 6.8 acres would be available for 
school and playground purposes. 

Lincoln School. The recent extension of this site has 
improved the property but it should be enlarged so as to 
include all of the block. The enlarged area will provide 
playgrounds and a community center for this section of 
the city. 

Main Street School. The school is reasonably well located 
to serve the southwest portion of the city but it is expected 
the school census in this area will increase and require 
additional land to the west. 

Maplewood School. This location will serve a large resi- 
dential area in the south central portion of the city. 
The site should be enlarged to four acres by the acquisi- 
tion of the remainder of the block to the north. This addi- 


tional area will also connect this playground with a . 


proposed enlargement of the Walter French Junior High 
School and permit the development of a fine educational 
and play center in this section of the city. 

Oak Park School. At the present time, this site serves 
only a small area which is, however, intensively developed. 
It will never have a much larger enrollment unless the site 
of the Industrial School is sold and subdivided. While it 
might eventually be abandoned, it will be needed for a 
long time and the site should be enlarged by acquiring 
three lots to the north on Saginaw Street and the two lots 
to the south. This will give a site of 1.29 acres and a small 
portion in the northeast corner of Oak Park could continue 
to be used for playground purposes. 

Walnut Street School. This site in the north central 
portion of the city will also serve a large population. More 
playground space is needed and the remainder of the block 
should be acquired, which would give a total area of three 
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acres. This area is inadequate, but no additional ground 
is available and some of the children will probably have 
to use a portion of Comstock Park during out-of-school 
hours. 


Schools Which May Be Abandoned 


Bingham Street School. A large portion of the area served 
by this school will eventually be absorbed by business 
and the remaining portions can be served by the Allen 
Street School, Holmes Street School, and the Oak Park 
School. The site is very small and the building is twenty- 
eight years old. 

Cedar Street School. This school should be abandoned 
in the near future since the area it serves is entirely dupli- 
cated by four other sites. The site contains only 0.43 acre 
and any extensions would be both difficult and expensive. 
The newest portion of the building is twenty years old. 

Christiancy School, The location of this school has be- 
come very unsatisfactory because of the industrial growth 
and railroad development in this section. All of the area 
now served by this school could be taken care of on the 
East Mt. Hope Avenue site. 

Genesee Street School. The enrollment in this building 
has declined steadily over a period of years. The same 
thing is true of the Michigan Avenue School. Undoubtedly 
the time is not far off when the pupils of the two schools 
can be accommodated in one or the other of these build- 
ings and one school can be abandoned. 

High Street School. This school may eventually be 
abandoned because its area of service is limited. It is 
also located in close proximity to the Michigan Central 
Railroad and may eventually be surrounded by industry. 

Larch Street School. This school should be abandoned 
because the site is inadequate, the building fifty years olds, 
and the area served is duplicated by the Oak Park School. 
Also, a large portion of the area surrounding this site is 
used by industry and commerce. 

Michigan Avenue School. The service area of this 
school is duplicated by the Verlinden Avenue School, the 
Main Street School and the Kalamazoo Street School. The 
site is small and poorly located, adjoining the intersection 
of two important thoroughfares. 

Moores Park School. The radius of service of this school 
is mostly duplicated by the Barnes Avenue and the Maple- 
wood Schools. The building is thirty years old and the site 
is very small. It should be abandoned in the near future. 


New Sites Beyond the City Limits 


West of the city limits and north of Saginaw. This site 
will eventually serve a large residential district lying 
between Michigan Avenue and the Grand River. A site of 
about three or more acres adjoining a proposed neighbor- 
hood park should be acquired. 

It should be noted that a playground site containing less 
than five acres is often recommended when developed in 
connection with a neighborhood park. If, however, the 
park development should be abandoned or delayed, the 
School Board should acquire not less than five acres. 

West of the city mits and south of St. Joseph Street. 
This site will serve a similar residential district lying 
south of Michigan Avenue. Jt should also adjoin proposed 
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neighborhood park and an area of not less than three 
acres should be acquired. 

West of Kelsey and Pattengill. This district will ulti- 
mately require playground facilities, although the resi- 
dential area should never be intensively developed. The 
site should contain not less than three acres since it will 
adjoin a proposed neighborhood park. 

Legan Street and Loa Street. This site will serve the 
fast growing section south of the present city limits. At 
least three acres should be acquired adjoining the pro- 
posed neighborhood park. 

Site Near Jones Lake. A playground of about three 
acres adjoining a proposed neighborhood park will be 
necessary to serve the northwestern portion of the city. 

Pine Lake Road east of the City Limits. This proposed 
site will also adjoin a park area. 

East of Groesbeck Golf Course. A considerable popula- 
tion will eventually be found in this area and an excellent 
site can be developed in the proposed location. 


Enlarged Sites Beyond the City Limits 


Everett School. This site is well located to serve the 
extreme southern portion of the future city and should 
eventually be enlarged to about five acres. 

Horsebrook School. It is unfortunate that this school 
adjoins a main highway, for it is otherwise well located. 
The site should be enlarged before the surrounding vacant 
area is absorbed, 

The above proposals are in scale with future 
needs and can be developed gradually over a 
period of twenty-five years or more. Twenty- 
five years ago, Lansing had only five of the 
present twenty-two schools. The proposed fu- 
ture development is less extensive than the 
development which occurred during the past 
twenty-five years. Also, since the population 
will increase slowly, if at all, after 1960, 
practically no further capital investments will 
be necessary. 

The importance of enlarging many of the 
existing small sites cannot be over-emphasized. 
If vacant lots are acquired as quickly as pos- 
sible and if other properties are secured when- 
ever the buildings become obsolete, no 
excessive expenditure will be necessary. Sale 
of sites recommended to be abandoned will 
provide funds for acquisitions. 


Existing and Proposed Playfields 


The youth of the city require playfields and 
athletic grounds for their recreational activities. 
The majority of these areas should adjoin high 
schools. Junior high schools should contain 
about fifteen acres and senior high school sites 
should contain from twenty to twenty-five acres. 
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Existing Playfields at Schools 


The site of the new J. W. Sexton High School 
should provide room for an exceptionally fine 
playfield which is needed in the west section of 
the city. The site at Eastern High School is 
adequate but has to be shared with Pattengill 
Junior High School, thus curtailing its full use. 
The site at Walter French approaches standard 
and the area provided at Thomas Street is 
unusually good and will serve the northern 
part of the city to advantage. The situation 
at West Junior High where the Kalamazoo Ele- 
mentary School shares the three acre site is 
difficult because of the built up surroundings. 

Proposed System of Playfields. It is esti- 
mated that there will be about 5,400 senior 
high school pupils and about 6,500 junior high 
school pupils in Lansing, eventually. Two 
schools should be adequate to accommodate 
the senior high students since youths of this 
age can travel a considerable distance and 
can use the transit facilities to reach the 
schools. At least five junior high schools will 
be needed to accommodate the future popula- 
tion. Practically all of the youths within the 
city would be within one mile of the proposed 
sites. The proposed location of the playfields 
at both the senior and junior highs are shown 
on Plate Number 36. A brief discussion of the 
proposed improvements follows. 


Playtfields at Senior High Schools 


New J. W. Sexton High School. This building is located 
at the corner of Michigan Avenue and McPherson Street. 
It is beautifully situated on a 31 acre site, giving room 
for playfields, ball fields, and stadium. This high school 
will conveniently serve all the future urban population in 
the western part of the city. 

Eastern High School. If land now occupied by the 
Boys Vocational School, which adjoins the school property 
in the north, could be obtained both the High School 
and the Junior High could be greatly improved by 
acquiring additional acreage for playfields. 


Junior High Schools 


Pattengill Junior High School. With the acquisition of 
new land from the Boys Vocational School grounds, ade- 
quate play space would be available. It is well located 
to serve the large population in the east central portion 
of the city. 

Thomas Street School. The new Junior High School 
that the School Board proposes to build on the Thomas 
Street site will be well located to serve the northern por- 
tion of the city. The site is adequate for playfield facilities. 

Walter French School. It is proposed that the Walter 
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French School site be extended to the south to include an 
additional area of about 1.7 acres. The present playfield 
is somewhat cramped and the enlarged area will be 
necessary to serve the future increase in population in 
the southern portion of the city. 

West Junior High School. If at some future time, the 
block to the east of the present school site could be 
obtained, the present congestion could be relieved and 
full use made of the property. 

Proposed School Site in Southwest Portion of City. A 
new Junior High school is proposed at Mt. Hope Avenue 
and Pattengill Avenue. The site should contain about 12 
acres. This school and Walier French School would 
serve the entire southern portion of the city. 


Playfields at Parks. In addition to the above 
playfields adjoining the future junior and senior 
high schools, several of the existing and pro- 
posed parks will also contain playfield facili- 
ties. The approximate location of some of these 
are shown on Plate Number 36. It is evident 
that all youths could eventually be within rea- 
sonable access of playfield facilities. 


Existing and Proposed Neighborhood Parks 


Neighborhood parks should afford recrea- 
tional opportunities to all persons within the 
surrounding neighborhoods. Such areas should 
provide facilities for both passive and active 
recreation rather than be a barren sports field. 
They should contain landscaped lawns, wood- 
ed areas, walks and shelters, as well as space 
for the play of small children and areas for 
games and sports. The area of the parks 
should not be less than fifteen acres and pre- 
ferably should be more than twenty acres. 

Existing. Neighborhood Parks. Lansing is 
unusually fortunate in possessing six neighbor- 
hood parks, at least three of which are well lo- 
cated and developed and afford excellent ser- 
vice. All of the existing areas can eventually 
be improved so as to provide the necessary 
facilities and can become an integral part of a 
future system of neighborhood parks. The ex- 
tensive use made of the present neighborhood 
parks indicates the necessity of providing more 
of these areas throughout the city. As the pro- 
posed playgrounds and playfields adjoining 
the schools are gradually developed, a larger 
portion of the existing parks can be devoted 
to lawns, planting and similar treatment. 

Following is a brief discussion of the existing 
parks. 

Oak Park. This area is a good example of a neighbor- 


hood park. While it contains numerous playareas, a large 
space is devoted to trees and lawns. Due to the absence 
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of other similar areas in the eastern portion of the city, 
this park is unduly congested. Additional neighborhood 
parks are needed to relieve the overcrowding. 

Moores Park. The useful functions performed by neigh- 
borhood parks are emphasized by the popularity of Moores 
Park. It is estimated that at least 40,000 persons use this 
area annually. The park contains a swimming pool, picnic 
area, playground, two tennis courts, lawns and planting. 
It is also a good example of the manner in which a 
neighborhood park should be developed and maintained. 

Comstock Park. This new park has been developed 
with two splendid softball fields which are flooded in 
winter for skating, play equipment, rock gardens, coast- 
ing hill, a miniature amphitheatre and a modern rest 
house which is built on two levels and serves the skaters 
in winter. The park is flood lighted for winter use. The 
park fills a real need and is strategically placed to serve 
the north central portion of the city. 

Scott Field. This area, while termed a playfield, in 
reality fulfills many of the functions of a neighborhood 
park, It is fully developed with tennis courts, softball fields 
and a playground. It is primarily used for sports and 
occasionally part of it has been used as an outdoor 
theater. 

Ranney Park. This park now performs more of the 
functions of a playfield than a neighborhood park, attract- 
ing people from all over the city. However, when a 
complete system of neighborhood parks has been 
developed, this area should not be so congested and can 
serve the surrounding neighborhood. It contains nine 
tennis courts and one softball field, and only one-half of 
the area is developed. 

Reasoner Park. Though small, this site should also be 
considered as a neighborhood park. Its area of three and 
one-half acres should be increased so as to afford more 
service. It now contains two tennis courts, a playground, 
softball field, and a small picnic area. 

Quentin Park. This park, while limited in acreage, is so 
planned that every inch of ground is available for use. 
Two softball fields which are flooded and lighted for 
winter skating, a coasting hill, playgrounds, two tennis 
courts, an outdoor theatre, rock gardens and plantings, 
and a heated building for year around use make this 
litle park a gem in this rapidly developing residential 
area. The park serves the southwest section of the city. 

Hunter Park, This tract of land, recommended in the 
previous city plan, is being used as a dump until the 
huge gravel pit excavations are leveled out and the 
land made ready for use. The property is in an ideal 
location to serve a large residential section and in con- 
junction with the playfield given the city in memory of 
Milbourne Stabler a couple of blocks to the south, will 
provide park and recreation facilities to this built up 
southeast area which has not been previously served. 


Proposed Neighborhood Parks. Many or the 
present developed sections of Lansing need 
neighborhood parks and new sites should be 
acquired in the outlying areas that will 
eventually be urbanized. 

Plate Number 37 shows the proposed system 
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of neighborhood parks and the probable dis- 
tribution of the future population. Most of the 
future city eventually will be within one-half 
mile of a neighborhood park. The only sections 
not included within this radius are a small area 
near the central business district and an area 
west of Bancroft Park. This latter park can, 
however, contain many of the facilities neces- 
sary to serve the surrounding neighborhood. 
The impracticability of now securing park 
areas in the older and intensively developed 
areas emphasizes the importance of acquiring 
park sites in advance of high land values. A 
discussion of the recommendations for future 
development follows. 


Site North of Thomas Street School. Immediately north 
of the Thomas Street School, it is proposed that a tract 
of about ten acres be acquired to serve the northern 
portion of the city. The proposed site contains an attrac- 
tive wooded area and should be developed in an infor- 
mal, natural manner. This park area together with the 
playfield and playground that should be developed on 
the school site will give an ideal community center. 

Additions to Reasoner Park. An additional area of 
about four acres should be acquired around this park. 
The block east of the park between Russell and Howard 
Street should be acquired and one block of Capitol Ave- 
nue should be vacated. Small strips west and south 
of the park should also be acquired. With the proposed 
enlargements, the new boundaries of the park would be 
Seager Street on the west and North Street on the south. 

Additions to Comstock Park. This site should be 
enlarged by acquiring nine acres to the north of the 
present boundary. The proposed extension is now part 
of the School for the Blind. This additional land would 
provide a total park area of twenty-one acres and 
would connect the neighborhood park with the Willow 
Street School. The land to be acquired is now used only 
for garden purposes and contains no buildings. 

Site at West St. Joseph and West City Limits. To serve 
the extreme west central portion of the city, a neighbor- 
hood park of at least 11 acres should be acquired north 
of West St. Joseph Street and east of the Belt Line Rail- 
road at the west city limits. This area contains some 
very beautiful woodlands adjacent to the new high school 
site and sufficient open area for lawns, plantings and 
play purposes. The proposed park could be used in 
conjunction with the school area and eliminate the need 
of a larger area of a needless duplication of facilities and 
increase the service of both properties. 

Additions to Scott Field. It is proposed ihat several 
acres be added along the northern boundary of Scott 
Field. These enlargements are necessary to serve the 
congested neighborhood south of the central business dis- 
trict and to provide public control over the river banks. 

Additions to Clifford Park. This section of the city 
seriously needs neighborhood park facilities. The present 
park is undeveloped and contains only 2.75 acres. It is 
proposed that the park be enlarged to seventeen acres as 
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shown on the plan. The proposed additions are well 
suited for park purposes. 

Site at Southeast Corner of Harton and Hayford. A 
park of twenty-six acres is proposed south of Harton Street 
and east of Hayford Street, to serve the population in the 
southeastern part of the city. Over one-half of this land is 
now owned by the Board of Water and Electric Light 
Commission. 

To serve the ultimate future growth of Lan- 
sing, six new neighborhood parks, an addition 
to Ranney Park and a Park development in 
an existing large park are proposed outside the 
city limits. 

Site North of Michigan Avenue. A neighborhood park 
of about twenty acres is proposed near the Dryer Farm 
Road, to serve the population north of Michigan Avenue, 
south of the Grand River and between the western city 
limits and County Line Road. This site is to be developed 
in conjunction with an elementary school ground and 
would provide an ideal neighborhood park. 

Site at Holmes Road and Logan. North of Holmes 
Road and between Logan and Washington, a neighbor- 
hood park is proposed in conjunction with a suggested 
playground. About five acres of the proposed site is 
now well wooded and the remainder could easily be 
developed for lawn and play purposes. 

Site at Holmes Road and Cedarbrook. At the east end 
of Holmes Road there is now an unusually attractive 
wooded ravine comprising about fifteen acres that has 
been recently deeded to the county. This should be 
developed with recreational facilities and will serve a 
rapidly growing section of the city. 

Additicns to Ranney Park. An additional area of about 
nine acres will eventually be needed 
with the present park. ; 

Site Near North Grand River and Wood Street. It is 
proposed that a neighborhood park be developed on the 
existing twenty-six acres of park property which lies 
northeast of North Grand River Avenue and Wood Street. 
This site would be developed in conjunction with the 
proposed high school and proposed playground. 

Site East of Frederick Avenue. In conjunction with a 
proposed park site along the by-pass route, an additional 
area of about is proposed at the end of 
Frederick Avenue to provide neighborhood park facilities 
in the extreme northeastern portion of the future urban 
area. 

Site Near Jones Lake. In conjunction with a proposed 
park around Jones Lake and an elementary playground, a 
six acre neighborhood park should be eventually de- 
veloped at the end of Carter Street to serve the extreme 
northwestern portion of the future urban area. 


in connection 


five acres 


Existing and Proposed Large Parks 


The preceding recommendations are con- 
cerned with recreational areas within all of the 
developed portions of the future city. These 
areas are primarily local units which would be 
used by the surrounding residents rather than 
by citizens from all sections of the city. 
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An additional type of park area is necessary 
to provide a comprehensive and balanced sys- 
tem of recreational facilities. This is the large 
park, containing an area of 100 acres or more. 
These are usually located on the outskirts of 
the city, include the more outstanding scenic 
areas, and should be developed so as to pre- 
serve the natural beauty of the site. They 
usually contain picnicking and camping fa- 
cilities, golf courses, bathing beaches, and 
other similar development. 

There should be a large number of these 
areas distributed around the city and the 
several units should be connected by park- 
ways. These pleasure drives should have a 
wide and properly landscaped right-of-way 
which should be 300 or more feet in width. 
Wherever possible, connecting parkways 
should be extended within the developed por- 
tion of the city, especially along the river 
banks. 

Existing Large Parks. Lansing now has 
many attractive and well developed large 
parks. The large attendance at many of these 
areas, such as Potter Park, is indicative of their 
value and popularity. The areas that are 
developed with golf courses are extremely 
well used as evidenced by the 71,980 persons 
who used the three golf courses in 1936. The 
popularity of this game will undoubtedly con- 
tinue and, as the population increases, addi- 
tional courses will have to be provided. A 
brief description of the existing parks and the 
facilities which they provide follows. 

Bancroft Park. This park contains forty-two acres of 
attractive woodlands and rugged areas. It also has one 
baseball field, a softball field, playground, skating rink 
and numerous picnicking facilities. This area and the 
Groesbeck Golf Course really form one unit and provide 
facilities that are of interest to all persons. 

Francis Park. This is a very attractive area comprising 
sixty acres in the southwest portion of the city. It is un- 
developed, but the wooded sections, the undulating 
topography, and its proximity to the Grand River afford 
possibilities for an outstanding development. 

Groesbeck Golf Course. This area is one of the out- 
standing municipal golf courses of the Middle West. In 
1941, it had an attendance of 19,000 persons. An im- 
proved approach to, and a better parking space within 
this area would be desirable. The present unused sec- 
tion lying immediately north of Green Street might be 
developed as an informal garden. 

Potter Park. This is one of the most attractive and in- 
tensively used parks in Lansing. In 1941, it had an 
estimated attendance of more than 90,000 persons. It 
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comprises 101 acres and many diversified improvements 
including a playfield, large playground, tennis 
courts, extensive picnicking facilities, and attractively 
landscaped areas. 

Shubel Park and Sycamore Golf Course. This area lies 
immediately south of Potter Park. The park area com- 
prises fifty-nine acres and the golf course-an additional 
thirty-nine acres. The park area is undeveloped except for 
a large playfield, while the smaller tract comprises a 
nine hole golf course. In 1940, the golf course had an 
attendance of 30,000 persons. 
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Tourist Camp and Red Cedar Gclf Course. This site 
is located on East Michigan and comprises seventy-five 
acres. The area is intensively developed, containing a 
municipal baseball field, a well equipped tourist camp 
and a golf course. This latter development had an 
attendance of 38,000 persons in 1940. 

Waverly Hills. This newly acquired park land con- 
taining 120 acres of rolling terrain and located east of 
Waverly Road on the Eaton-Ingham county line, extends 
from Saginaw Street to Michigan Avenue and provides 
a much needed park and recreational area west of the 
city proper. An exceedingly attractive nine hole golf 
course has been constructed with a club house, storage 
building and caretaker’s home on the Saginaw Street 
frontage and provisions for ball fields, tennis and picnics 
are planned for the Michigan Avenue frontage. The 
property balances out similar developments in the north, 
south and east sections of the city. 

Proposed Large Parks. The proposed large 
park system that should eventually be de- 
veloped is shown on Plate Number 38. It will 
be noted that practically all of the sites are in 
the outlying areas and use rugged and wooded 
property that is not well adapted for residential 
purposes. The plate also shows the existing 
and proposed neighborhood parks and _ indi- 
cates all of the major areas which should 
eventually be under the control of the Park 
Board. The proposed system comprises approx- 
imately 1,700 acres and the sites are well 
distributed in and around the future urban 
development. It is evident that all citizens 
would be well served by this comprehensive 
system. It would not be unreasonable for the 
County to provide some assistance in the 
acquisition and development of these areas 
since many people from all sections of the 
County will use them. 

A brief discussion of the detailed recommen- 
dations for new sites follows. 

Area South of Sycamore Golf Course. Immediately 
south of the present Sycamore Golf Course there is a 
beautifully wooded tract lying along both sides of Syca- 
more Creek. The southern portion of this area is com- 
paratively rugged and the entire site abounds in scenic 
beauty. This entire site should be reserved for public 
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use. The only development necessary would be foot 
trails, a minimum amount of roads and parking areas, 
and picnicking facilities. This site would assist in guiding 
population growth into proper locations and prevent 
scattering of new growth in the southeastern part of the 
city. 

Area Between Potter Park and Red Cedar Golf Course. 
It is recommended that considerable land be acquired 
along Red Cedar River between these two existing parks. 
The majority of the land is quite low and subject to 
over-flowing. It is entirely unsuitable for residential de- 
velopment and should be placed under public control. 
Flood hazards can eventually be controlled either by 
straightening the channel and constructing dikes or by 
some other method. The area is well wooded and would 
make an excellent naturalistic park even though flooded 
at certain periods. A portion of this proposed tract is 
now owned by the Board of Water and Light Commis- 
sioners, and the County and Township might assist in the 
acquisition and improvement of this area because of the 
flood problems which extend beyond the confines of the 
city. 

Enlargement of Red Cedar Golf Course. It is proposed 
that the golf course be extended eastward to the western 
end of Prospect Avenue and that beyond this addition, a 
sirip of about 400 feet on the north side of the Red 
Cedar River be extended eastward to Harrison Road. 
This would provide public control over both banks of the 
Red Cedar River from the eastern edge of the Michigan 
State College to the western boundary of Potter Park. 

Additions to Bancroft Park. Considerable property ly- 
ing between Bancroft and the Pine Lake Road should be 
acquired. Much of this land is low and marshy and 
unsuited for residential purposes. A small but attractive 
lake could be developed in the low lying portions of this 
property. This lake together with an informal treatment 
of the surrounding area, including paths and picnicking 


facilities, should provide an _ attractive and _ useful 
development. 
Sites Along Northern Portion of By-Pass. Two com- 


paratively small areas should be acquired and developed 
by the state whenever the by-pass is constructed. These 
areas would be primarily useful as areas where tourists 
could enjoy brief rests amid pleasant surroundings. The 
area around Jones Lake is an especially attractive site 
while the area east of East Street contains some beautiful 
woodlands. 

Development Along Grand River in North Part of City. 
A large park area is proposed along the Grand River in 
this general location. The area would have a rather ir- 
regular boundary which could be adjusted to wooded 
sections and to areas containing other interesting topo- 
graphical features. The value of this proposed develop- 
ment cannot be over-emphasized. It would give public 
control over a large section of both banks of the river 
and would provide for the development of a water front 
somewhat similar to the park development along the Red 
Cedar in the southeastern part of the city. 

River Front Area West of County Line Road. The city 
now owns an attractive river front park which is being 
developed into a camp and comprises about 52 acres. 
The city should acquire the woods and river frontage to 
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the east of the present park and make a connection with 
the Eaton-Ingham county line road. The proposed frontage 
would preserve the beautifully wooded banks of the 
Grand River at this point and would provide a natural 
hiking trail to the camp and furnish needed access to 
the bus transporiation service on the County Line road. 

River Frontage Opposite Francis Park. A large portion 
of the river frontage opposite Francis Park should be 
acquired and developed for park purposes. This area 
should extend from the present western city limits at 
least as far as County Line Road. The area contains some 
interesting topography and could be attractively developed 
in an informal manner. Foot paths and picnicking fa- 
cilities should comprise the major improvements. 

Parkways. Three major parkways are pro- 
posed within and surrounding the city of Lans- 
ing. One will be the existing Moores River 
Drive which should eventually be extended fur- 
ther to the southwest along the river. 

The second major parkway development 
would be along the Grand River in the north- 
western section of the city. Detailed studies of 
topographical conditions would be necessary to 
determine just where this route should be loca- 
ted. It should, however, connect with one of 
the major streets, possibly beginning at the 
proposed extension of Logan across Grand 
River and continuing west along the river to 
the proposed park development west of the 
County Line Road. This could be an outstand- 
ing improvement and would be similar to the 
existing Moores River Drive in the southwestern 
portion of the city. 

A most important parkway improvement 
would be the outer belt route which would 
completely encircle the city and connect prac- 
tically all of the existing and proposed large 
parks. While this route was proposed as one 
of the major portions of the future major street 
system, and as such would carry large 
volumes of both pleasure and commercial ve- 
hicles, it should eventually be developed to 
have park-like characteristics. The route 
should have a right-of-way of not less than 200 
feet in width and should preferably be 300 feet 
wide. This wide right-of-way should be attrac- 
tively landscaped and the development ad- 
joining the route should be properly controlled. 
The abutting property should have no access 
to the drive except at a few intersections. 

The route is located at the edge of the future 
urban development and, if properly developed, 
would assist in preventing an unnecessary 
scattering of future urban growth. A few small 
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areas along this route are recommended to be 
acquired for park purposes as indicated on the 
plan. These sites contain attractive wooded 
areas which should be preserved for future use 
and enjoyment. They would greatly enhance 
the park-like treatment of the route. 


River Front Development and Small Parks 


River Front Development. The city now 
owns a large amount of the property along 
the river banks. The value of public ownership 
is evident from the existing development, and 
should be extended in the future so that all of 
the river front area within the city will either 
be publicly owned or under some form of pub- 
lic control. The proposed large park and park- 
way development outlined in the preceding 
section will insure much of this future owner- 
ship. Certain additional acquisitions, espe- 
cially in the central portion of the city, will 
have to be made. 

The proposed development along the Grand 
River might be placed in three major classifi- 
cations, briefly described as follows: 


(1) In the northern portion of the city a strip 
of land on the north side of the river between 
Turner and the Belt Line Railroad, should be 
acquired by the Park Board. Much of this area 
contains steep bluffs and has little value for 
residential or industrial development. The area 
on the west side of the Grand River extending 
notth from Madison Avenue should also be 
publicly acquired and developed. On the 
south side of the Grand River, in this general 
section of the city, the banks might be con- 
trolled by easements which would permit the 
development of a walk and appropriate plant- 
ing. 

(2) In the central portion of the city, roughly 
between Madison on the north and Lenawee on 
the south, the river bank should be protected 
by easements. Plate Number 39 shows the 
suggested treatment in these areas. The foot 
paths, wall and planting would insure a very 
desirable treatment of the river frontage and 
would provide for public access even in the in- 
dustrial areas. Many beautiful views of the 
river and bridges could be obtained by the 
pedestrians along these walks. 

The development within the commercial dis- 
trict offers possibilities of securing an unusual 


treatment of shopping facilities that will attract 
many persons. Owners of private property ad- 
joining the river should cooperate with the city 
in order to construct a promenade along the 
river. The value of their property could be 
materially increased by this development. It 
might also be possible to provide considerable 
planting along the promenade even in the most 
congested portion of the city. An outstanding 
development would result from such improve- 
ments. 


(3) The proposed river front development in 
the southern portion of the city is generally 
similar to the proposed development in the 
northern portion. Both acquisition and control 
by easements would be necessary. So much of 
the property is already owned that it should 
not be difficult to acquire the remaining front- 
age between Moores Park and Potter Park. It 
is especially necessary that considerable land 
be acquired at the junction of the Grand and 
the Red Cedar rivers. Practically all of this 
area is well adapted for park purposes and 
would provide a useful and attractive develop- 
ment. 


Small Parks. The city now owns several 
small parks and open spaces such as Central 
and Durant Parks, as well as small triangular 
areas at street intersections. A number of these 
areas are attractively developed and afford 
useful services. This is especially true of the 
areas in the central portion of the city where 
it is practically impossible to acquire any ad- 
ditional park sites. They should always be 
preserved as ornamental and well landscaped 
open spaces rather than be used for play pur- 
poses. When the Central High School is 
eventually abandoned, Ferris Park could be 
completely used as an attractive open space 
rather than as a playfield. 


Additional small park areas may be 
acquired in the future, but care must be exer- 
cised that not too many are placed in public 
ownership. The maintenance cost of these 
areas is usually high because of the character 
of development and their isolated nature. Since 
they are particularly desirable in residential 
districts, they should be primarily developed 
and maintained by property owners who de- 
rive benefits therefrom, rather than by the city 
at large. 
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